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To Pan-American Visitors. 

A beautifully situated house, with airy rooms and bath, 
$1.00 per day. First-class cafe in same block. Cars 
pass the door to Exposition. For further information 
address, Ne MISSES BLECKLEY, 297 West Ave., 
Buffalo, N. 


HE MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE, 2 MILES 
from Wernersville, Pa.,is the highest and most 
beautifully located house, on a spur of the South Moun- 
tain. No chronic invalids received. Reference, R. B. 
Nicholson, Camden, N. J. Address Dr. J.D. MOYER, 
Mountain Sunset P. O., Pa 
WENTY-FIVE CENTS WILL BE PAID FOR 
one copy of Women’s Extracts, Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, 1842. J. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 1500 Race St. 


ANTED.—A CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 

woman for general housework in a small family. 

No children. All modern conveniences—stationary 

wash tubs. A good home for theright person. Address 
Box 59s, Woodbury, N. J. 





ANTED.—I WISH A POSITION FOR OUR 
housekeeper. She is forty years old; refined and 
intelligent; very energetic and efficient; an excellent 
cook, manager, and worker; of even temperament, 
and an unusually pleasant person to come im one’s home. 
Address No. 203, Frizenps’ INTELLIGENCER Office. 





ANTED.— POSITION AS TIMBER IN- 
Spector by experienced man. Address O. D. 
Holmes, Mendon Centre, N. Y. 
ANT ED. i POSITION AS COMPANION 
and reader to invalid or elderly person, or mother’s 
helper, in the home. Unquestioned reference. Address 
P. O. Box 221, Woodstown, N. J. 


ANT ED.—A POSITION “OF ‘CARETAKER 
or companion to elderly person. Address E. G., 
Box 131 Swarthmore, Pa. 
ANTED. —BY A FRIEN iD, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 187, this Office. 





OR RENT.—A TEN-ROOM HOUSE ON 
Swarthmore Hill. Inquire of Dr. Flagg, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


THE “AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Oczan Env oF TENNESSEE Avz. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Curran Avg., Oczan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


The Eversea, 
627 Wes.ey Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
Special rates during June and September. 
AMY I. GARRETT. 








Opens Sixth month 15. 


Kept by Friends. 
Nicely located. 


The Driftwood, 


Ocean City, N. J. 
For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
Si ixth end ' Wesley Avenues. 


The Bartram, Sacmoieens 


100 guests. 
Witpwoop, N. J. 
Pleasantly situated within 20ofeetof beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu 


J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 
Owner and Manager. 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 


Boox.isgtT 
Maicep. 


JAMES HOOD. 


ROOMS WITH PRI- 
Pan- American. vate family. Within easy 
walking distance of the mainentrance. $1.00 per person. 
MRS. C. M. HAMPTON, 116 Congress Street 





Buck Hill Falls Notes. 


HE central 7hought of the Buck Hill Falis enterprise 
is that of a DETTLEMENT—or Colony, or Park—of 
Friends and Frienaly people. 

The central Reason tor locating the Settlement at that 
particular place is to have the enjoyment of the beautiful 
FALLS AND GLENS. (Many adaitional reasons concur 
in the choice. ) 

The central Feature of the improvements so far made 
is the nn 

We could dialate on these points, but will only add a 
few words: 

1. We are now assured by the sale of lots, the cottages 
built and soon to be built, the plans tormed for others, 
and the interest and approval manifested, that the Set- 
TLEMENT pian is a good one, and meets a real want of 
many persons—not only Friends, but other to whom the 
Friendly way is acceptable. We entertain no doubt 
whatever of the full success of our undertaking on this 
line. In three years we expect tohave a Park SETTLE- 
MENT of twenty to fifty attractive and comfortable cot- 
tages,and to make Buck Hitt Faris a household 
word among all those for whom it is intended. 

2. The Favus and the GLENs are not surpassed, for 
natural beauty, anywhere. ‘his is the testimony of 
every one who sees them, including hundreds who have 
travelled far and seen mych. Nature’s wonders and 
grand works, in many parts of the world, may and do 
far exceed in prmensions these falls and glens of the 
mountain stream, but nowhere, we believe, is there any- 
thing more picturesque, beautiful, or more pleasing. 
They are dedicated to the free use and enjoyment of all 
those who have their homes on the Buck Hitt Facts 
Estates. 

The Inn is a needed feature: (a) for the conven- 
ience of the cottage dwellers; (b )for those visitors who do 
not incline to build cottages; (c) for occasional guests. 
It has done wel! this season—as well as we had any ex 
pectation of itsdoing. We must enlargeit for next year, 
because already it is too smail to accommodate all those 
who wish to come. 

4. For the further developement of the Buck H1t1 
Facts Estate, we desire and we invite the co-operation, 
financially and otherwise, of all who feel an interets in it. 
We expect it to make a fair annual return, afier it is once 
fairly started,on the money invested. It may do more 
than that. 

Address on these subjects, 


CHARLES F.. Jenkins, Sec’y and Treas., 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 


The Inn engagements for Ninth month are filling up. 
For rooms address Rozert Benson, Supt.,Cresco P.O., 
Monroe Co., Pa. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS 


Jor the meeting of the Central Committec 
erai Lon/serence 
31, 1901. 

The number not being sufficient, no special reduction 
in rates could be obtained, Friends will therefore have to 
purchase excursion tickets at the best rate they can. 

The rates from New York and intermediate points ex- 
cepting Baltimore are as follows : 


f the Gen 
at Sandy Spring, Md.. Eighth month 


Limit. 
New York to Laurel, Md.,andreturn {9.07 11 days 
to Washington, D. C., and return 19.00 11 days 
Trenton to Laure], Md., and return 6.32 11 days 
to Washington, D. C., and return 7-25 11 days 
Philadeiphia to Laurel, Md. and return 5.07 11 days 
to Washington, D. C., and return 6.00 11 days 
Wilmington to Laurel, Md., and return 4.84 30 days 
to Washington, D. C., and return 5.00 11 days 
Those who have been individually advised to doso, by 
the Friends of Sandy Spring, will go to Washington and 
take the trolley line; others from the East will go to 
Laure! Station on the B. & O. R. R. 
Train No. sor B. & O. R. R. 
Leaves Liberty Street, New York, 10.00a m 
South Ferry, New York, 9-55 
Trenton, 11.13 
Wayne Junction, 12.00 
Philad’a, 24th and Chestnut Sts., 12.16 p.m 
Wilmington, 12.56 
Baltimore, Camden Street, 2.40 
Laurel, (stopping Eighth month 31 
only), about 3.05 
Washington, 3-30 
Friends of Sandy Spring will meet this trainat Laurel. 
A car will probably be reserved for Friends either at 
Jersey City or at 24th and Chestnut Sts., Philad’a. 
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Martin oadieeny. 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


Will open 
Thorough 


Founded by Samuel Martin, 1875. 
Ninth month 9, for boys and girls. 
course of study in Primary, Intermediate, and 
Academic Departments. Stenography and type- 
writing are included. Pupils h« 
Academy Diploma are admitted 
further examination to the 
Swarthmore College. 

For catalogue and information apply to Mary 
S. Pennock, Secretary Board of Trustees. 


JANE P. RU USHMORE, Principal. 


without any 
Freshman Class at 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B 
Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
eee of Educational Interests. Committees ae 

harge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in secur! 
ouhe le teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends ‘qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to regis 
The superintendent will be found im Room 3, Frrends® 
meeting-house,at rsth and Race Streets. each Seventh- 
day after Seventh month 1, 1g01, from ro a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Correspondence should be addressed to LOUIS B 
AMBLER, Supt., Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friends’ School. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


A first-class preparatory school for Co//ege, 
School, or Business. 

Fourteen instructors. Excellent equipement. Thor- 
ough instruction. Graduates entered oni certificate in all 
the leading colleges and scientific schools. Fall term 
opens Ninth month 10. 

For illustrated catalogue address, 

HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A.M., Principal. 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a * eee cal, guarded education, and pre- 


pares for college 
|. KUGENE BAKER, ba 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 5 7incifais. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For Catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George Scheol, Penna. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N.Y 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endownment 
For particulars address 
DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Vall ley, N. Y. 


A. 


Chelten Hills Boarding and 
Day School. 


A small number of boarding pupils. 
year. September 25, 1901. 


ANNIE HEACOCK, 
CLARA J. MACNAIR, 


Ww yncote, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ ‘School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Born Sexas. 
Sear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
pourse of study. Students pre for college or buai- 
agess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
mttractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
yeer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S. » Pejeatel, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


20th 


\ Principals. 


Pa. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
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SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send | for Catalogue. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 


SS. miles north of New York City. 
Fer address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
iadividual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
Morgan Bunting Arthur Sbrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, / hiledelphia, Pa. 


Law, Science, 
Convention } STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK? Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 126 W. Coulter St..Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W. 





DAV ID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 


ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 
Estates, Claims, Patents, 
| 614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 


JOS EPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


| JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Srreet, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


OFFICES: 





| Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 


Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosePH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 
By WILLIAM PENN, 





' | with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 





INTELLIGENCER. 


Swarthmore College, Yearly Meetings. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, Ohio, Eighth 
month 26. (Ministers and Elders, 24th.) 


Illinois Yearly Meeting, Clear Creek, lll., Ninth 
month 16. (Ministers and Elders, 14th. ) 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
(Ministers and Elders, 26th. 
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“WHICH COMPANY SHALL | TAKE?” 


Is sometimes a question with a young 
man. After a few relatives die of 
some hereditary disease the question 
is : ‘* Which company will take me?”’ 
Better get life insurance while you 
can. 


Send us your name and age for a special 
proposition showing how to provide endown- 
ment for your old age and protection for 
your family at once. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 
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zzé S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


To Egypt and the Holy Land. 


Cruise of the ‘‘ Certic,”’ the largest Steamship in the 
world, 74 days, from Feb. 8 to April 22, 1902. 

First-class throughout. For full particulars address 
TIMOTHY B. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me., who 
will accompany the excursion. Early applications very 
desirable as the ship is filling rapidly. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Raskdssen, yee Woodeteck Ft Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te. 
Carpenters, BurLpERs, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

eeeen Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


.-CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4g At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphia, Pa, 













Establishea 1844. 
The Journal, 1843, 
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NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XXXIV. 

Ir the church is to maintain its character as a 
progressive institution, tt must regard itself as a watch- 
man over the liberties of the people. 

J. RenpEL Harris. 







From ‘‘ The Elements of a Progressive Church,’’ in 
Present Day Papers, Vol. lV. 







TRUST. 


SUFFICE it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 
And all forgiven through Thy abounding grace— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place: 
Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven's green expansions 
The river of Thy peace. — Whittier. 







ACQUAINTANCE WITH GOD. 


From the British Friend. 


‘‘AcQuaINT now thyself with Him, and be at peace,” 
were the words of one of Job’s counsellors, and they 
contain advice that carries further than he knew. 
Eternal life itself was said, by the highest of all 
authorities, to consist in the knowledge of God. The 
greatest of human tasks is to know the mind of God 
and to do His will. 

We need not weary ourselves with the agnostic 
plea that such knowledge is impossible. While we 
grant at once that it is not of the same order as our 
knowledge of facts or of phenomena, we hold that if 
the deepest yearnings of the human heart in all ages 
and places can never be gratified, then they are a 
mockery and a delusion. We cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that our whole nature is grounded in a lie. 
For us the persistence of the religious instinct is in 
itself a proof that it has a real environment: the 
uprising of the essential Sonship within us is a prima 
facie evidence that there is a Father with whom we 
can enter into conscious relations. Such relations 
constitute the highest life of which man is capable. 

In days of bustle and confusion, of much striving 
and little achieving, it is essential that those who 
would find a clue to the tangled maze of existence 
should seek it ‘‘ behind the veil.” 

They whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires 
Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Not all their lives to go round 


In an eddy of purposeless dust, 
Effort unmeaning and vain, — 


these must find time to retire into the quiet, and listen 

































for the Voice that whispers heavenly secrets to the 
waiting ear. It is those alone that have been taught 
in solitude and meditation, who have had sucha vision 
as makes their aim certain and their steps secure 

How much even of the work on which we pride 
ourselves is marred and ineffective for want of a truer 
“acquaintance with God’”’? It is the silent engine 
that does the work,—not the one that thumps and 
rattles. If we would work without noise and friction, 
it must be because we are fitted true,—because we 
are going not our own way but the way of Another. 
It is a favorite fallacy, as Spurgeon told us, to 
‘‘ mistake perspiration for inspiration.” 

The man or woman who has the vision of God 
that belongs to the pure in heart, may be doing more 
for the uplifting of humanity than a dozen fussy 
enthusiasts. It is those who can say “I know ”’ that 
really influence others, often without knowing or in- 
tending it. An ounce of conviction is worth a ton of 
views,” 

But how is this knowledge to be gained? By 
many avenues,—by making ourselves acquainted 
with the Divine manifestations through nature and 
through art; by learning something of the best that 
in all ages men have thought and spoken. And yet 
all this will teach us little if we have not our eyes 
open to perceive its inner meaning. We may have 
all knowledge, and yet miss the one secret that makes 
it worth possessing. The Soul in Zhe Palace of Art, 
exalted in its pride of beauty and knowledge, failed 
wholly to find God there. There must be the inward 
witness,—we must learn to find God within, or we 
shall never truly find Him without. It is because we 
are reasonable that we are able to discover Reason 
in nature ; with the froward God still shows Himself 
froward. 

And so the first step towards a real knowledge of 
God is to seek Him,—to abandon sin and its blind- 
ness, and, as He gives us the ablility, simply to 
‘open our eyes to the morning.” It is round us in 
all its glory, ‘‘a divine light rippling round blind 
eyes, a heavenly music seeking entrance into deaf 
ears,’ and it is only our own dullness that prevents 
us from perceiving it. 

But then it is essential too that we should acquaint 
ourselves with those who have thus “opened their 
eyes to the morning,” and should learn something of 
what God has taught them of Himself, as we find it 
in the pages of the Bible and all other records of true 
religious experience. And most of all it is necessary 
that we should make ourselves acquainted with that 
One divine Figure in whom the Father was perfectly 
manifested,—who could say, ‘If ye had known me, 
ye would have known my Father also.” It is as we 
put ourselves to school with Jesus Christ,—taking 
His yoke, even when it seems heavy, as a means to 
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learn of Him,—that we shall be in the way of knowing 
what God would teach us of Himself. ‘ He that will 
do His will shall know ;’’ he shall be of those to 
whom ‘‘the Son willeth to reveal ’’ the Father. 


AMERICAN POLITICS. 


Address of Wayne MacVeagh, (Attorney-General of the Un:ted 
States in the Cabinet of President Garfield), before the Society of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, at Harvard University, Mass., Sixth month 27, 1901. 

( Conclusion.) 
THERE is another very grave problem which we are 
also refusing to consider, and by which refusal the 
ethical ideal of law is also being destroyed. Itis the 
problem presented by our negro population, now ap- 
proaching ten millions of souls. We gave them the 
suffrage, and we have allowed some of them to be 
killed for possessing it. We appointed some of them 
to office, and have stood meekly by when they were 
shot for having our commission in their hands. They 
are being burnt before our eyes, without even a pre- 
tense of trial. We are allowing State after State 
openly, even contemptuously, to nullify a solemn 
amendment of the constitution enacted for their pro- 
tection, to secure which we poured out our treasure 
without limit and shed the blood of our sons like 
water. All of us, whether in public office or in pri- 
vate station, now concur in trying to ignore the exist- 
ence of any such problem at our doors, while, 
laughing like the Roman augurs in each other’s faces, 
we indulge in self-congratulations about the blessing: 
we are carrying to another ten millions of dark- 
skinned races in far-distant lands. I fully appreciate 
the difficulty in finding the best solution of this awful 
problem, but I do insist that our evasion of it is 
utterly unworthy of American manhood. 
fair to the men and women of the South to leave 
them to settle it as they please, so long as we have 


that a problem involving ten millions of people is be- 


siderable fraction of the youth of both sexes for 
occupations most of which they will not be allowed 
to follow, and thereby unfitting them for the only 
occupations in which they will be at liberty to earn 
their bread; and it is equally useless for us to pre- 


test this problem presents of our courage alike as 
citizens and as men. 
the South, to face our responsibilities towards these 
descendants of a people we brought here against their 


seriously discuss and determine, in Congress and out 
of it, what is the best possible relation to be estab- 
lished between them and us; and then we ought to 


have the courage to give that relation the sanction of | 


law, and to see that such law is respected and 
obeyed. Such treatment of this problem would be a 
far greater security for our future peace than many 
new regiments and many new ships of war. At pres- 
ent the condition of the whole subject is lawlessness, 
and such a condition is disgraceful to us all and is 
fraught with the serious dangers which lawlessness 





We ought, in the North as in | 


always brings in its train—as the exact opposite of the 
ethical ideal of law.;,: 4 “a 

Indeed, the ethical ideal of the legislator ard the 
citizen, as men zealous to know their public duty and 
brave enough to do it, is also rapidly being destroyed 
by our failing to even attempt to deal seriously and 
adequately with many other problems now impera- 
tively demanding our attention. Among these prob- 
lems are the reform of our present shameless and 
corrupt pension legislation, costing us over a hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars a year, although a 
quarter of a century ago it was demonstrated by the 
tables of mortality that thirty-five millions was the 
maximum sum which could be properly expended for 
legitimate pensions ; the reform of much other equally 
shameless and corrupt legislation, of which a fair 
specimen is that known as the River and Harbor 
bill; the courageous maintenance and extension of 
the merit system in appointments to subordinate po- 
sitions under the government; the reform of the 
present system of taxation, so as to make wealth bear 
its proper share of the cost of government ; the sub- 
jecting of the great monopolies which now control so 
much of the business of the country and so many of 
the necessaries of life to inspection and control by 
public authority ; the devising of some just system 
of preventing the rapidly increasing conflicts between 
employers and employed, and the establishing of just 
and proper qualifications alike for immigrants and for 
electors, 

It certainly would tend to make private property 
far more secure in America if the less fortunate ma- 
jority of our population saw us of the more fortunate 
minority giving courage and time and thought to 


_ efforts to solve these problems and others like them, 


It is not | and thereby to lessen some of the evils which in many 


cases bear so heavily and so unjustly upon the poor. 


' a ty | Indeed, the influence of ethical ideals upon American 
duties connected with it ; and it is useless to suppose | 


democracy ought to be considered of value if only 


. | because the cultivation of such ideals will inevitably 
ing solved bya few industrial schools fitting an incon- | tend to make more really patriotic all classes of our 


countrymen, for such ideals lift us all above the un- 


| satisfied standards of public duty with which we are 


vainly trying to content ourselves. They bring us 
into the air of a higher and purer love of coun- 


: + Bp apenas try, and they set us face to face with the early Amer- 
tend that by making contributions to such institu- | jean spirit in its best estate. 
tions we have done our whole duty in meeting the | 


In such communion a 
sordid and selfish public opinion, with low methccs 
to mean ends, tends to disapper, and a cowardly and 
corrupt public life becomes less possible. 

You may not agree with me, but I am sure you 


| will pard fe ki f what s t t 
will and solely for our own profit, and we ought to | Se ee ee ee 


be the grave evils of the present tendencies of cur 
national life and the serious dangers which. because 


| of them, threaten the future of this government c{ 


ours, which our fathers sought to rest upon the en- 
during basis of liberty regulated by lan—a govern- 
ment which has the devotion of all our hearts to such 
degree that to keep it strong and pure and free we 
would all gladly lay down our lives ; and, while we 
must never despair of the republic, we must never 


| cease our efforts to make it more worthy of the 
+ greatness of the opportunity offered it—that of the 


leadership of the nations towards a civilization more 
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peaceful, more serene, and more humane than the 
world has ever known. 

Meanwhile, it is consoling to know that notwith- 
standing our failure to discharge our civic duties, 
many of the currents of our national life flow smoothly 
on, for the daily and obscure labors of the vast majority 
of our fellow-citizens continue year after year in all 
the different phases of our national existence, and the 
laborers themselves have been sowing and reaping, 
working steadily at the tasks appointed them, taking 
the sunshine and the rain, mutely enduring the suffer- 
ings and the burdens given them to bear, and quitting 
themselves worthily as good men and women ought 
to do, and that daily confronting of the daily task and 
doing it with patience, contentment, and courage is as 
true to-day as ever, while it is also true that the rec- 
ompense of such deserving labors, while less propor- 
tionately, is actually far greater in all measures, ma- 
terial and spiritual, than ever before, so that after all 
abatement we may regard the past with abundant 
gratitude and the future with absolute confidence, 
while on the threshold of the new century it is still 
true that the happiest of political fortunes is to be an 
American citizen—and that fortune is sure to grow 
happier ‘‘ with the process of the suns.’’ The pres- 
ent paralysis of our moral courage, our present cow- 
ardly tolerance of loathsome corruption and its kin- 
dred evils, which seem to seriously threaten our 
peace; our present animal lust for blood, and the 
general degradation of the national spirit we are here 
considering will prove to be only temporary evils and 
will soon pass away, for the American conscience is 
not dead, but sleepeth, and even if we do not our chil- 
dren will return to the old ways and the old faith. 
Let me repeat once more, for your encouragement 
and my own, those inspired words of the first great 
American: ‘‘ The nation shall under God have a new 
birth of freedom, and government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.”’ ' 

Let us all cherish in cheerfulness and in hopeful- 
ness an abiding devotion to both symbols—that of 


religion and that of country—and let us labor to- | 


gether to the end that all the elevating influences 
which wait upon civilization may be more widely and 
generally diffused among all classes of our country- 
men, and that we may all more ardently cherish the 


after equality and fraternity, and after respect and 
reverence for law. 

In these ways, and in others we know not of, our 
American system of social and political life, by far 
the best ever yet enjoyed upon earth, may be placed 
upon the broad and enduring basis of true religion 
and true patriotism, and then at last the nation long 
foretold may appear, whose foundations are laid in 
fair colors and whose borders are of pleasant stones, 
and to it the promise of the prophet may be redeemed : 
‘All their children shall be taught of the Lord and 


lofty contemplation.—[Tauler. | 


| tance 








| shall I answer thee ? 


as ; : | has become to him a ministering servant. 
ethical idealism which seeks after peace and liberty, fe 
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EVOLUTION IN CIVILIZATION. 


THE history of man from his creation has been a his- 
tory of progress. As the myriads of organisms in 
nature have been brought about through the gradual 
development of a few primitive germs, so civilization 
as it exists to-day is but the differentiation of a few 
original ideas into innumerable forms, which are the 
product of man’s environment. In civilization and in 
nature all forms are born by the slow decay of the old 
and the gradual rise of the new. We owe what we 
are to those who have lived before us. We cannot 
cut ourselves free from the past and live only for the 
present. Inthe past, as well as in the present, are 
rooted our hopes and fears, our failures and our ac- 
complishments. We may devise the future, but we 
inherit the past. There is continual evolution ; the 
world is full of evidence of this; we cannot sce the 
change nor mark each step, but there is a change, 
and this change is growth, and means progress. 

Man is no longer the slave to nature he formerly 
was, but is slowly emancipating himself. Nature has 
not materially changed, but man’s means of codrdi- 
nating with her have changed. Civilization began 
when the savage broke the soil with a crooked stick. 
Tillage was one of the first steps, and to-day the plow 
lies at the foundation of all wealth and industry. And 
yet there never was a good plow until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Up to the last century 
modes of travel were as primitive as in the days of 
Czesar. 

The world is as large today as it was one 
hundred years ago, but to man’s mind the dis- 
around it has vastly diminished. The 
steamboat, locomotive, and electric car are crea- 
tions of the nineteenth century. At its be-ginning 
man’s fastest messenger was a horse; at its 
close he sent his message by the lightning’s flash. 
Going back to the time of man’s infancy in the field 
of science, we find that the great Creator asked him 
this question: ‘‘Canst thou send lightnings, that 
they may go and say unto thee, ‘Here we are’ ?”’ 
And man humbly said, “‘ Behold, I am‘vile. What 
I will lay my hand upon my 
mouth.”” Man has grown in knowledge; God has 
placed the power of the lightning in his hands, and it 


These 
great inventions, these works of man’s ingenuity 


| which are breaking down the barriers separating him 
| from his brother, are the underlying causes of mod- 


ern civilization. Science has made the greatest pro- 
gress. Indeed, nothing seems too difficult for its solu- 
tion, nothing too small for its notice. Science—how 
noble its history! how wonderful its accomplish- 
ment! how far-reaching its revelations ! 

When the truth has once been revealed it speed- 
ily becomes the property of all. Adams and Lever- 
rier worked with abstract principles of mathematics 
for years before the telescope was pointed to Nep- 
tune. Astronomers worked for fifty-five centuries 


| before they discovered the wonderful movements of 
| the solar system ; now one can get a perfectly clear 


idea of its movements in less than fifty-five hours. 
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The writer of the Book of Proverbs appreciated the 
value of a discovered truth when he said, “It is the 
glory of God to conceal a thing; but the honor of 
kings is to search out a matter.”’ 

Advancement is then the law of man’s being, and 
the real history of his thoughts, his emotions, his ex- 
periences—that is his spiritual life. The struggle 
between right and wrong governs every step in human 
progress. Slow and painful have often been these 
steps. Sir Thomas More was sacrificed because he 


spoke the truth; Socrates was forced to drink 
the poison hemlock because he taught the truth; 
Christ was crucified because he lived the truth. Yet 
The quest for final 


the truth lives and conquers. 
and absolute truth never ceases, 


‘‘ Asif an increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on.”’ 


In recent years the spiritual growth has not kept 
pace with the material growth. The world never 
needed good, true men more than it does to-day. 
Through education the causes of evil are being 
sought out and remedies found. The greatest duty 
with which we have now come face to face, the one 
that needs our immediate attention and best efforts, is 
to diffuse among all classes of mankind the great 
moral, economic, and social truths which have been 
discovered. It is the community of interest, man 
coming in contact with his brother in like aims and 
experiences, in mutual aid and friendship, which has 
contributed so much to civilization ; and the vcice is 
still repeating, ‘‘ Learn where is wisdom, where is 
strength, where is knowledge, that thou mayest know 
also where is length of days and life, where is the 
light of the eyes and peace.” 


Cambridge, Mass. Birp T. BaLpwin. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. - 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. 
PROVERBS. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom: but the foolish despise wisdom and in- 
struction.—Proverbs, i., 7. 


Before study of Lesson read Proverbs, x., 1-12 


THE content of the book of Proverbs ‘is limited 
almost entirely to human life and character, and is 
expressed commonly in a short, pointed form.” 
(Driver). It is variously divided into five to eight 
sections. Most of the divisions are clearly enough 
indicated by introductory titles or statements. The 
first is a series of poems in praise of Wisdom, which 
is personified as a guide, a leader, a counsellor ; 
‘Length of days is in her right hand; in her left 
hand are riches and honor.” ‘She shall give to 
thine head a chaplet of grace; a crown of beauty 
shall she deliver tothee.”” The section is inthe form 
of a series of discourses from a father to a son, 
advising him as to the chief dangers of his career and 
pointing out the way of success. (Compare advice 
of Polonius to Laertes, Hamlet, Act 1, Scene 3.) It 
comprises nine chapters and is introduced by this 


| broader sense. 
| practical character, ¢. g., against becoming surety .for 
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passage: ‘‘ The proverbs of Solomon the son of 
David, king of Israel” : 
To know wisdom and instruction : 
To discern the words of understanding : 
To receive instruction in wise dealing : 
In righteousness and judgment and equity : 
To give subtilty to the simple: 
To the young man knowledge and discretion : 
That the wise man may hear, and increase 
in learning : 
And that the man of understanding may 
attain unto sound counsels : 
To understand a proverb and a figure : 
The words of the wise and their dark sayings. 

The reader will notice that the form of these 
chapters shows the characteristics already noted as 
those of Hebrew poetry, viz., the recurrent idea in 
balanced lines. Unlike the proverbs which follow we 
have connected discourses in which the thought is 
worked out at some length. 

The next section has the heading, ‘‘ The proverbs 
of Solomon”’ (Proverbs, x., 1). Unlike the earlier 
chapters the contents are of a very miscellaneous 
nature. It is composed of proverbs, each verse being 
complete in itself. The form of the proverbs is very 
regular, each consisting of two phrases ; in most cases 
the two parts are set in opposition to each other, the 
second “ confirming or enforcing the first by declaring 
some contrasted truth which forms, as it were, its 
counterpart.”” In the content there is such variety 
that it is difficult to generalize concerning it. Many 
of them deal with careless idleness, irresponsible 
chatter, a general light and unconsidering attitude 
toward life. The writer is an optimist. In his view 
virtue is rewarded and evil is surely punished : 

Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth 

How much more the wicked and the sinner ! (xi., 31.) 

Wealth is approved, if properly attained, but there 
is danger of trusting too much to it (xi., 28). 

There are frequent references to the king, always 
in terms of admiration and love. Plainly the associa- 
tions with the kingship are pleasant ones—a condition 
which is suggestive of the time of the writings. Cer- 
tainly they do not come from the times after the exile, 
when the appointment of a king in the first instance 


| came to be looked upon as a great sin. 


the third section in 
These sayings are described 


We are introduced to 
Proverbs, xxii., 17-21. 


_ as being rather a body of maxims directed to an in- 


dividual (‘* my son’’), than a group of proverbs in the 
‘* The maxims are mostly of a very 


another, against indulging to excess in unwonted 
dainties, against the undue pursuit of riches, and espe- 
cially against gluttony and drunkenness.”’ (Driver.) 
An appendix to this section is introduced (xxiv., 32), 
by the phrase, ‘‘ These also are sayings of the wise.” 

Chapters xxv. and xxix. are presented under the 
heading, ‘‘ These also are proverbs of Solomon, which 
the men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out’ 
(xxv., 1). They would seem therefore to be a con- 
tinuation of the second section. 

Many of the proverbs are practically identical in- 
deed with those of the earlier chapters. (Compare 
XXV., 24, XXI., 9, XXVi., 13, Xxii., 13, xxviii., 6, and 
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xix., 1.) The king does not seem to be held in so | 
high esteem as in the former collection ; a fact which, | 
as before, may have some bearing on the question of 
date. 

Chapter xxx. is presented as “‘ the words of Agur, 
the son of Jakeh, the oracle.” Its introductory verses 
raise the question as to how man, with his limitations | 
and his aims, may come to have knowledge of God. | 








The answer of the author is implied in the words: 


Every word of God is tried : 
He is a shield unto them that trust in bim. | 
Addthou not unto his words 

Lest he reprove thee, and thou be found a liar. 


The rest of the chapter is largely thrown into 
‘numerical form,” the number four being evidently 
preferred. There are four insatiable things (xxx., 
15, 16), four wonderful (xxx., 18-20), four little and 
wise (xxx., 24-28) etc. (Comp. Amos, chs i, ii.) 

The seventh section (xxxi., I-g) contains the 
words of Lemuel, a king : “the oracle which his mother 
taught him.”” The eighth is a series of verses, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, in praise of a virtuous woman. 

These and some further general questions con- 
cerning the proverbs will be considered in our next 
lesson. 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 33. Ninth Month 1. 
ISAAC THE PEACEMAKER. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Blessed are the Peacemakers.— 
Matthew, v., 9. 
The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis, xxvi., 12-25. 


From the text of the last lesson, in chapter 22 of 
Genesis, we pass to the 26th chapter. The 22d chap- 
ter gives us the interesting account of the death of 
Sarah, Abraham’s wife. She was ‘‘an hundred and 
seven and twenty years old,’ and her son Isaac was 
thirty-seven. She died at Hebron, the account says, 
or Kirjath-arba, where Abraham had lived before his 
removal to the southward near Beer-sheba. ‘ And 
Abraham came,” we are told, “to mourn for Sarah, 
and to weep for her’’—as if he had been at the more 
southern home when she died; or perhaps he 
brought her body to Hebron. 

The account (Genesis, xxiii., 3-20), of the pur- 
chase from “‘ the chidren of Heth,” the Hittites, of the 
field and cave of Machpelah, “‘ before Mamre,” for a | 
burying-place, is an interesting passage, and has been 
long esteemed and often cited. The price was “ four 
hundred shekels of silver, current money with the | 
merchant’’; Abraham “ weighed” the sum out to | 
Ephron. The place is supposed to be precisely 
identified in our day, and like nearly everything in 
Palestine is in the hands of the followers of Moham- 
med. Geikie says: ‘“‘The cave thus bought 4,000 
years ago, lies on the east edge of Hebron, where an | 
ancient Christian church, built over it, is now turned | 
into a mosque, which the Turks guard sacredly | 
against any intrusion.” 

Following the purchase of Machpelah, the Biblical | 
account proceeds with the charming story of the ex- 
pedition of Abraham’s servant to procure a wife for | 


Isaac, and his return with Bethuel’s daughter, Re- 
bekah, whom he found at the well. Later, though 
he was so old a man, Abraham is said to have taken 
a new wife, Keturah, who bore him six sons. Atthe 
last he “ gave all that he had unto Isaac,” died, at the 
great age of a hundred and seventy-five, and was 
buried in the cave of Machpelah by Isaac, and, as the 
account says, by Ishmael, also, now a man eighty- 
nine years old. 

Isaac continued to dwell in the plain of Gerar, in 
the south, in the land of the Philistines, where he had 
been born and married, and where his two sons, Esau 
and Jacob, were born, and where Esau, hungry after 
the chase, sold his birthright to his cunning brother, 
Jacob. We come now to the subject of the present 
lesson. Isaac, pressed by a famine—due to drought, 
probably—secured favor from Abimelech, “ King of 
the Philistines,’ and obtained more fruitful lands. 
The wells which his father, Abraham, had dug, and 
which the Philistines had filled up, he “ digged 
again’’ and new ones he opened. But “the herds- 
men of Gerar’’ contested with his men the possession 
of the good wells he was finding—Esek (Hed., Con- 
tention), Sitnah, (//ed., Enmity,) and even Rehoboth 
(Heb., Broad places or Room.) Finally he formed a 
peaceable agreement with the Philistines, as the les- 
son relates. 

To appreciate the sacrifices of Isaac in giving up 
his wells, in order to be at peace with his neighbors, 
we must bear in mind that water was the price not 
merely of prosperity, but of life, in such a region. 
Perhaps Isaac, who is described as “‘ very great,” 
with large possessions of flocks and herds, and “a 
great household,” might have contested effectively 
the possession of the wells, but he appears to have 
been of a peaceful spirit, and chose a better way. 

Indeed, Isaac seems a character worthy of our 
admiration. Maintaining a stricter rule of life than 
his father or his son (Jacob) he was content with his 
one wife. His willingness to be sacrificed by his 
father must be regarded as an evidence of his spirit of 
submission to what he considered the Divine Will. 
Loving his mother, Sarah, devotedly, he mourned for 
her for years, until his marriage to Rebekah. At- 
tached to the place of his birth, his life was spent 
within the circle of a few miles. He was so peace- 
able that he gave up his rights without a struggle 
rather than quarrel with his neighbors; so trusting 
that he was easily deceived by thetreachery of Jaccb; 
and so tender that in his blind old age he must have 
Esau kiss him when he came near. In him we be- 
hold one who loved God and lived in peace with men, 
until he “‘ was gathered unto his people, being old and 
full of days: and his sons Esau and Jacob buried 
him.” (Genesis, xxxv., 29). 


TEMPTATIONS do not defile a man except through 
his own slackness and want of diligence in turning 
aside from them.—[St. Gregory. | 


2¢€ 
WE do not choose our own parts, in life, and have 


nothing to do with them. Our simple duty is con- 
fined to playing them well.—[Epictetus. | 
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LAW AND OUTLAW. 


Ir does not tend to maintain, much less to increase, 
respect for the law, when it is seen that some persons 
or classes of persons habitually disregard it. The 
spectacle which is presented in too many directions, 
especially in the great cities, of contemptuous indif- 
ference to the laws by those who believe themselves 
safe from prosecution, is one which is not only offen- 
sive to every sound principle, but productive of 
enormous mischief. Where the politican with a 
“pull,” the purchaser of “ protection’’ with money, 
or any other representative of what is practically a 
lawless and dangerous class, is allowed to do what 
the law says he shall not do, society’s foundations 
are put in peril. 

The evil is even increased by the enforcement of 
the law against petty offenders, or against poor,and 
friendless criminals. The lynchings which disgrace 
the country—and which we fear the country will 
presently become callous over—are without excep- 
tion inflicted on those who have no influential friends. 
In more than one case, innocent persons have been 
cruelly put to death, because they could not even get 
time to show their identity. In many ways the law 
is evaded, if not wholly disregarded, by those who 
have “‘ influence,”’ while it may be and usually is en- 
forced with rigor against those who have none. 


know, are enforced most irregularly and unequally, 
and in many cases are practically ignored. 

Quite as bad as the contempt of laws in existence 
is the enactment of legislation which disregards the 
community’s interests, and favors individuals or 
“cliques,” or “rings.” We need not here specify 
cases in which this has occurred, recently or remotely ; 
it is well known that it is much too common. Jobs 
and jobbery, things done and laws passed, not for the 
common good but for private and personal advantage, 
are seen so frequently that it is no wonder the im- 
pression grows that the public is friendless, and that 
whoever can despoil it is following the fashion of the | 
time. 

Deadly injury is done by those who see these | 
things go on,—the disregard of law, the unequal | 


The laws concerning the sale of liquor, as we all 
| 


administration of law, the enactment of unfair and 
corrupt laws,—who do not condemn and oppose 
them. Every one who sees such iniquity spring up 
without denouncing it becomes more or less respon- 
sible for the evil itself. On the other hand, every 
one who makes an honest effort, great or small, to 
make the law just, and its administration fair, is doing 
a worthy and honorable act, and deserves our en- 


couragement. The community exists because its 


members have agreed upon a system of organization ; 
it falls into anarchy without such system; and it 
suffers injury scarcely short of anarchy when the 
system is corrupted. 


Tue address of Wayne MacVeagh is concluded in this 
issue. Those who have attentively read it will have been im- 
pressed, we are sure, with its thoughtful and forceful discus- 
sion of matters of very serious importance at the present time, 
and whether we wholly agree with the speaker or not, none 
of us can fail, surely, to say God speed ! to every effort to re 
tain in the thought and action of the American people a high 
ethical motive. One of our readers, whose name if we were 
to give it would be recognized as that of a valued Friend and 
devoted citizen, writes us: 

‘«Perhaps no utterance of recent date contains so much 
deserving of the deepest thought by the earnest student of the 
times as the Harvard address of Wayne MacVeagh, which is 
finding a place in the columns of the INTELLIGENCER. And 
you are certainly contributing to the highest culture by thus 
giving it deserved prominence.”’ 


AN important national gathering of advocates of temper- 
ance was held at Buffalo on the 5th and 6th of the present 
month. The arrangements had been made by a committee of 
twelve, of which Joshua L. Baily, of Philadelphia, was chair- 
man, and Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, a member. W. 
T. Wardwell was chosen presiding officer. Eli Ritter, of In- 
dianapolis, was chairman of the Committee on Resolutions. 

After discussion, a platform was adopted on the second 
day, making declarations under four heads—Liquor and the 
Army, Law Enforcement, Legislation, and Education. We 
print these resolutions in full, as embodying the latest 
and most definitely expressed opinion of many prominent 
workers in the cause. 


engaged in practical work. During the past year a three 
days’ conference was held at Manchester, and social confer- 
ences were held in various towns. The ‘‘ Children’s Bill ’’ 
(to forbid the sale of liquor to children) received special at- 
tention, and also the effort to elect temperance candidates to 
the London County Council. It is stated that 75 per cent. of 
those elected are pledged to maintain the temperance policy 
of the Council, and that 25 percent. are actual abstainers. 


In Hong Kong there are only 409 women, and in Hawai 
533 women, to every 1,000 men. 


Fat pork, baked in honey, was a favorite confection 
among the women in the days of Horace. 


THE thirty-one beet sugar factories in this country now 
yield more than a third of our domestic sugar product. 
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BIRTHS. 


PALMER.—At Chadd's, Ford, Pa., Sixth month 13, Ig0l, 
to Joseph P. and Margaret R. Palmer, a —— who is 
named Linda Margaret. —_ < 

TYSON.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month 23, 1901, to 
Charles. B. and Marion B. Tyson, a son, who is named 
Ellwood Griffith Tyson. 


DEATHS. 


CAUBLE.—At his home, near Oxonia, Washington 
county, Indiana, Seventh month 25, 1901, Alexander Cauble, 
in his 74th year ; a member of Blue River Monthly Meeting. 

This Friend felt it to be a duty both for his own peace and 
for an example to others, to request and was received into 
membership with Friends a few years ago, and up to his death 
he was one of our most earnest and faithful members. A 
number of his daughters and sons-in-law followed his example 
and became members, for as a family they are strongly 
devoted to each other’s welfare ; his wife.had a birthright 
membership. 

He was always cheerful, but on the morning of his death 
rather more so than usual ; his mother, in her one hundredth 
year, was there on a visit. He went to the orchard to gather 
peaches for shipping, and his helper went for crates. On his 
return he found our friend had fallen from the ladder and life 
was extinct. be as Be 

CROLL.—At Cape May Point, N. J., Eighth month 11, 
1901, Rebecca E., widow of Albert G. Croll, of Philadelphia, 
aged 67 years. 

JENKS. —In West Philadelphia, Eighth month 17, Igor, 
Lydia Ann, wife of William J. Jenks and daughter of the late 
Oliver Martin, in her 77th year. 


LIPPINCOTT.—In Camden, N. J., Eighth month 17, 


1901, Laura, daughter of Adline S. and the late Edwin 
Lippincott, aged 32 years. Interment at Westfield Friends’ 
ground. 


RIDGWAY.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Edwin 
H. Cornell, Eighth month 17, 1901, Louisa, widow of Moses 
Coates Ridgway. q 

SHOEMAKER.—In Philadelphia, Eighth month 11, 1901, 
Elizabeth H., wife of Joseph L. Shoemaker, and daughter of 
David R. and Eliza R. Connard, aged 32 years. Interment 
at Abington Friends’ ground. 

SMITH.—At Wildwood, N. J., Eighth month 12, 1901, 
Mary Viola Smith, aged 39 years ; daughter of Sarah H. andthe 
late Eugene B. Smith. Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 

WALKER.—Near New Centreville, Chester county, Pa., 
Eighth month 12, 1901, Mary Jane Walker, aged 60 years ; 
a member of Radnor Monthly Meeting. 

Funeral onthe 15th: intermentat Valley Friends’ ground. 
She was the daughter of Havard Walker. 











Totstoy on Deatu.—Sickness and suffering 
destroy what is mortal in man solely to prepare him 
for something better. Death is but an incident, an 
episode in our present experience, while life itself 
never terminates. 

Hence death has nothing terrible: it portends 
only an intermezzo in eternal life. As the slave looks 
for the liberator so I look for death—look for it any 
moment, would welcome it under all circumstances. 
And when it does come a shout of joy shall arise 
from my breast like that escaping the mouth of a new- 
born babe entering upon the phase of life which we 
are now enduring.—[ Westminster Gazette. | 


d>€ 
IN every part and corner of our life, to lose one’s 


self is to be gainer, to forget one’s self is to be 
happy.—[ Robert Louis Stevenson. ] 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


| Jort and Mary E. Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., left 
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Philadelphia on Sixth-day last to attend. Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, which has been in session at Wayns- 
ville, Ohio, this week. They expect to go from there 
to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Salem, whose 
meeting of ministers and elders occurs to-day, 24th. 
The joint committee of the several yearly meetings 
on isolated Friends, will meet at Salem at this time, 
Joel being one of the four members appointed by 
Philadelphia. 





Elizabeth Lloyd has a minute from Bucking- 
ham Monthly Meeting to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting. 





THE meeting at Buck Hill Falls Inn was largely 
attended on the 18th instant. Notwithstanding the 
heavy rain, a number were present from the neigh- 
boring summer resorts. Samuel S. Ash and Matilda 
Janney were the speakers. 





In consequence of the trustees of the property of 
Newtown Preparative Meeting having taken out the 
partition to make alterations in the meeting-house, 
the meeting-house was not in a suitable condition to 
hold meeting in on the 15th of Eighth month, and 
mid-week meeting on that day was held in the parlor 
of Bucks Quarterly Meeting Friends’ Home. One 
of the persons who attended this meeting is now in 
her 97th year. 





The Central Committee to arrange for the Biennial 
Conference will meet at Sandy Spring, Md., Ninth 
month 1. The full programme of their meetings 
will be found among the notices in another part of the 
paper. 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


E1icHTH Mont tith. Job H. Wilbur took us in his 
carriage this morning en route for Saratoga where a 
meeting had been appointed in the old meeting-house. 
It was a beautiful morning and the ride down into 
the valley of the Hudson river, which we crossed 
on a flat boat used as the ferry, was delightful, as the 
scenery from both sides of the river is simply grand. 
Contrary to our expectations quite a large meeting 
gathered, nearly filling the floor of the house. Close 
attention was given to the testimony delivered and 
many expressions of satisfaction were received. After 
meeting we went home with Melvin Thomas fora 
lunch, soon after which Job took us to Wilbur’s 
Basin to take the trolley cars for Albany. We were 
met here by our friends, Benjamin Carhart, from 
Albany, and Henry Colvin, from Troy, who were an 
efficient and agreeable escort. This trolley ride 
along the bank, of the Hudson was very enjoyable. 
Our friends Mary and Mary E. Davis gave us a cordial 
welcome in their hospitable home. A meeting had 
been appointed here for the evening, which was well 
attended by a thoughtful audience, to whom I was led 
to explain our basal principle and its application to 
human needs. The testimony appeared to meet the 
witness in many hearts and warm responses greeted 
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us as the meeting closed. We returned to the | 
Davis's for the night with the feeling that while the | 
day had been closely occupied the retrospect brought 
a sense of sweet peace. 

12th. We concluded to turn aside from our 
regular work for a few days, to make some visits in 
a social way upon some aged relatives ; so this after- 
noon we took the train from Albany to Lockport, 
where my step-mother, Phebe W. Cornell, now lives, 
who is in her g8th year, arriving there in the early 
evening. 

13. We visited with mother and the niece with 
whom she lives, during the morning. We found her 
feeble in body and very forgetful in mind, but very 
glad to see us. In the afternoon we went to Buffalo 
to take a cursory glance at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition, staying until the evening to see the illumina- 
tion by the electric lights. This was beyond my 
powers of description for its magnitude and beauty. 
It seemed as though we were in wonderland for a 
certainty. We subsequently learned there were three 
hundred thousand incandescent lights arranged in a 
most beautiful and artistic order. This alone amply 
repaid us for our visit. We returned to Lockport 
in good time for our night’s rest, which we really 
needed. 

14th. Spent the morning with mother and in the 
afternoon came to Mendon, our dear friend Jonathan 
D. Noxon meeting us at Rochester Junction, and tak- 
ing us to his hospitable home, where the cordial 
welc»me extended by him and his wife Phebe Jane, 
was gratifying to us. We are to sojourn with them 
for a few days, while we call on some relatives and 
friends in the neighborhood. 

15th. Spent the day in visiting my brother-in-law, 
James Russell, now in his 83 year, whom we found in 
feeble health. In twelfth month last the companion 
with whom he had lived harmoniously for nearly sixty- 
one years, was removed by death. This lost and 
the severe heat of the present summer, has seriously 
affected him; our work here was to endeavor to cheer 
and uplift him. 

16th. Went to my cousin Albert A. Lord’s for 
dinner to-day, and in the afternoon called on Charlotte 
W. Cox and her son William W. Cox. In this home 
sorrow had entered and removed the wife of less than 
a year, which enlisted our sympathy. We then re- 
turned to Jonathan D. Noxon's for the night. 

17th. We have passed this day in resting and 
visiting with several friends whom Jonathan and 
Phebe Jane Noxon had invited to meet us in their 
hospitable home. Joun J. CorNELL. 


THE late Sir Andrew Clark, M. D., physician to Queen 
Victoria, said, ‘‘Alcohol is not only not a helper of work, but 
is a certain hinderer of work ; and every man who comes to 
the front of a profcssion in London is marked by this one 


characteristic, that the more busy he gets the less 
alcohol he takes, and his excuse is, ‘I am very sorry, but I 
cannot take it and do my work.’ "’ 


SINCE the Louisiana and Texas farmers learned to raise 
rice by irrigation they have invested $5,000,000 in 1,500 
miles of canals, capable of flooding 300,000 acres, and spent 
$1,700,000 in building thirty modern rice mills. Under the 
new system the rice lands pay a net profit of $15 an acre. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


THE GOSPEL OF WAR. 


Baltimore Sun. 


Ir might be inferred from the nonchalant tone with 
which some of our statesmen and military and naval 
experts discuss the possibility of war between the 
United States and European powers that conflicts be- 
tween nations are mere trifles—diversions to be en- 
gaged in with lightness of heart, just as one would 
plan some mirthful entertainment. The fact that 
thousands of lives might be sacrificed in battle ; that 
the deaths from disease might be greater than the 
losses in actual fighting ; that business would be un- 
settled and under some conditions paralyzed by a 
protracted war; that jobbery and corruption might 
flourish in high places; that even the public con- 
science might be demoralized—all these considera- 
tions are ignored. One hears only the blare of the 
trumpets and the beating of the drums, and sees 
only the flying banners and gleaming bayonets, which 
to the blatant fool make the bright side of war. 
The devotees of Mars never lift the curtain and show 
the seamy side of blood-letting, the brutality and 
barbarity war. 

Sometimes an American statesman, speaking in 
the name of “patriotism,” invites the people of the 
United States to prepare themselves for an ‘‘ inevit- 
able conflict”’ in the early future with a European 
power—Germany, for instance. The Kaiser, it is 
alleged, has sinister designs upon South America. 
He is sending German colonists to Brazil, intending, 
when he has a formidable navy, to take possession of 
Brazilian territory in defiance of our Monroe Doc- 
trine. Warnings of this kind are heard at regular 
intervals in Congress, while occasionally a statesman 
more daring then the rest of the jingo brotherha d 
utilizes an occasion like the Pan-American Exposition 
to “fling defiance into the teeth of Europe,’’ and to 
challenge every nation of the ‘Old. World” to 
mortal combat. When senators and candidates for 
the Presidency adopt this tone it is not strange that 
army and navy officers should follow suit; that the 
one should urge upon the people of the United States 
the necessity of organizing great armies, and that the 
other should demand the creation of a mighty navy. 

It is high time for the American people to call a 
halt upon those who are constantly preaching the 
gospel of war. The truest and best statesmanship 
is the statesmanship of peace. Politicans who think 
popularity depends upon fomenting dissensions be- 
tween nations ought to be shown the error of their 
ways. War is the greatest calamity that can happen 
toa people. It is too dreadful to be thought of ex- 
cept for release from the rule of tyrants, or for the 
defense of one’s country, or for the protection of 
vital interests. It is a crime for anyone—whether 
politican or professional solider or sailor—to engender 
strife between nations, to appeal to anti-foreign pre- 
judice, to hold up the people of a different nation- 
ality as objects of hatred ; to attribute to thém sinister 
designs which have no existence except in the imagi- 
nations of super-heated “patriots. That is not patriot- 
ism, itis not even common-sense. It is the most mis- 
chievous form of jingoism, and it ought to be con- 
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demned by all sane Americans. It is purposely pro- 
vocative, and its object is to embroil the United States 
in difficulties with Europe, in order that our jingo 
politicans may gain greater prominence and our army 
and navy may have a chance to try their new arma- 
ments. 

There is no reasonable ground for objecting to 
the presence of Germans in South America. They 
have as much right to take advantage of business 
opportunities there as they have in the United States. 
The attempt to prejudice Americans against the 
activity and enterprise of Germans in that quarter is 
not “patriotism.” It is the most absurd form of 
jingoism imaginable, and it would be laughable if it 
were not dangerous. The only sensible way to off- 
set German influence in South America is for Ameri- 
cans to display equal intelligence, enterprise, and in- 
dustry in exploiting the resources of the great conti- 
nent to the south of us. That is the only kind of 
war that sane people in the United States desire to 
wage with Germany. 


ETHICS OF THE Bis_eE.—There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that ethical teaching is far more prominent in 
the Old and New Testaments than in any other sacred 
book. Therein lies the distinctiveness of the Bible. 
Other sacred books are generally collections of what- 
ever was remembered of ancient times. For instance, 
in the Veda you get a description of the flood simply 
as a deluge; in the Old Testament it takes an ethical 
meaning ; itis a punishmentanda reward ; there is the 
difference between the two; and that distinction runs 
through the whole of the sacred books. There is, of 
course, plenty of moral teaching in the other sacred 
books also ; but the distinguishing feature of the Old 
Testament is that the Jews feel themselves the chosen 
people of God. That idea runs through the whole 
book. The Jewish people always referred everything 
that happened to them, whether happiness or mis- 
fortune, to a divine government; it was meant for 
them ; there was a meaning in it ; they were made to 
feel that God was angry or pleased.— [Max Miller. ] 


CARRYING BuRDENS.—Every one carries some 
burdens. It may be an affliction in the home. It 
may be a lurking disease, known only to the sufferer 
and a few intimate friends, silently making inroads 
upon his system and bringing the end nearer every 
day. It may be a wandering son, whose way the 
father deplores, and whose doom he dreads. It 
may be a financial calamity, which has swept all away. 
But whatever the trouble, there is a message in the 
Gospel to meet the case. There is a bright promise 
for the darkest day. God has not forgotten the 
troubled soul. He has remembered him in his will, 
saying, ‘‘ Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.”— 
[Christian Advocate. ] 

ds¢€ 

‘ HE that cannot forgive others, breaks the bridge 
over which he must pass himself—for every man has 
need of forgiveness.”’ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


SARAH ORNE_JEWETT has received from Bowdoin College the 
degree of Doctor of Letters. The honor is al] the more ap- 
propriate because the father of this writer of delightful stories 
was for years a professor in Bowdoin's medical department. 


C. S. Calverley, an English writer and versifier, is com- 
pared by W. S. Walsh, in this month's Literary Era (Phila- 
delphia), to Bayard Taylor, in respect of the latter's ‘‘ Echo 
Club '’—1in which a number of modern poets were imitated. 
Calverley’s humorous imitation of Browning is pronounced by 
W. S. W. ‘‘the finest parody in the English language,’’ and 
the following lines are quoted : 

‘* You see this pebble-stone? It's a thing I bought 
Of a bit of a chit of a boy i’ the mid o’ the day— 
I like to dock the smaller parts-o’-speech 
As we curtail the already cur-tail’d cur, 
(You catch the paronomasia, play po’ words ?) 
Did, rather, i’ the pre-Landseerian days.’ 


Concerning this month's edition of Harper's Magazine, 
the publishers announce that, though an unusually large edi- 
tion was printed, itw as soon exhausted, and an advertise- 
ment might have been seen in the papers the other day in 
which the American News Company advertised for 1,000 
copies of this particular number, offering to pay the full retail 
price of thirty-five cents, as the publishers were entirely out 
of copies. 


The Labor Association of London is negotiating for the 
publication there of Mr. Henry Demarest Lloyd's ‘‘ Labor 
Copartnership,’’ a work which gives an admirable account of 
the working of codperative factories, workshops, and farms in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in which ‘‘employer, employé, and 
consumer share in ownership, management, and results.’’ It 
is the further intention of the labor association to have the 
book translated and published on the Continent. It was 
issued in this country by Harper & Brothers. 


Frederick Harrison, the eminent English writer, who 
recently visited this country, and who has so bravely main- 
tained the cause of Peace and Good Will, during the recent 
crisis in England, is to wrlte a paper, ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
George Eliot,’’ for Harper's. 


In the current issue of McClure's Magazine there is an 
article by Ray Steward Baker describing Prof. Ernst 
Haeckel’s search for the missing link. It is accompanied by 
a two-page illustration showing the gradual development of 
organic matter from protoplasm to man. Haeckel’s theory 
is that every living man is a condensed recapitulation of the 
whole story of creation. ‘‘ He begins a single cell, just as the 
earth's first living creature began with the monerma, and he 
develops in his three score and ten years through all the 
stages of life, just as the race has developed through millions 
of years.”’ 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE has passed her 82d birthday. 
Her father was William Shore, who assumed by letters patent 
the surname of Nightingale in 1815. The name, together 
with the family property, came from old Peter Nightingale, 
against whom Arkwright, inventor of the spinning jenny, 
brought in 1776 one of his actions for infringement of patent 
rights. Lea Hurst, the home of the Nightingales, in Derby- 
shire, is only two miles from Cromford, where Arkwright set 
up his mill, and the adjacent manor-house of which he 
purchased from Nightingale. 


VALUABLE results are reported from systems of cure that call 
for light and air for the entire body. According to the testi- 
mony of Dr. Charles E. Page, of Boston, the most successful 
sanatorium in Europe is that at Veldes, in Austria, where for 
the greater part of the time the patients go without any cloth- 
ing whatever. Plants kept away from the light grow pale and 
sickly. So it is held thatthe skin of civilized man has been 
made morbid by artifical covering, and that it quickly responds 
to a return to primitive conditions. 
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Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


BIRMINGHAM, Pa.—An all-day conference, under the auspices 
of the Paoilanthropic Committee of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing, was held in this historic meeting-house, on Seventh- 
day, the 17th instant. At the morning meeting Elizabeth 
Lloyd gave a talk on ‘‘The Tobacco Habit,’’ which was dis- 
cussed by several of those present. The central thought was 
that the young should have pointed out to them the blessings 
that accompany abstinence from the poisonous weed. 

At noontime a picnic lunch was enjoyed by various groups 
in the house and under the trees, and many strolled through 
the beautiful cemetery adjoining the meeting grounds. 

In the afternoon the meeting was opened with Bible read- 
ing by the clerk, Charles Palmer. George Steele read a short 
but well-written paper, and oneof the First-day school-boys 
recited ‘‘ The Two Glasses.’ Mary Heald Way spoke for 
nearly an hour on ‘‘ Citizenship,’’ making an earnest plea for 
the extension of suffrage to women. Isabella Shortlidge al- 
luded to the political corruption existing in city and State, and 
emphasized the duty of all good men and women to exert 
their influence against it. David Ferris read a paper on 
‘‘ Whittier and his Poetry.’’ After a brief discussion of the 
duties of the citizen, the meeting concluded. One end of the 
meeting-house was well filled in the afternoon. 





MIcKLETON, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association 
held at the meeting-house on the evening of Eighth month 
10, was opened by Martha White, who read the Thirty-first 
chapter of Isaiah. 

Annie C. Bradshaw read from the third volume of Janney’s 
History, and James G. Engle continued the reading from 
“*«TIn Memoriam."’ 

It being proposed to review the proceedings of the Cha- 
taugqua Conference, the Introduction and the Address of 
Howard M. Jenkins were presented by Gideon reaslee. 

An enjoyable feature of the meeting was a number of 
questions, consisting of the hidden names of flowers, which 
were asked by Mary Owen and called forth amusing answers 
from many present, 

The chapter on ‘‘ Conduct and Conversation’’ from the 
Book of Discipline, was read by Martha R. Heritage. 

The question ‘‘Does living a good life constitute a 
Christian?’’ was answered by an excellent paper prepared 
and read by Martha Engle. 

Annie W. Heritage was asked to read a short article by 
Henry Van Dyke. The Current Items, gathered by Etta T. 
Carter, were listened to with much interest. 

After the announcements for next meeting, roll was called. 
Number present, forty. Adjourned to Ninth month 16, 1901. 

R. W. P., Sec. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


THE CARNEGIE GIFT FOR SCOTCH EDUCATION. 


‘« Tue attitude of mind here toward the Carnegie gift to the 
University,’’ a friend writes from Edinburgh, ‘‘is anomalous. 
It is said that the University did not need the money, and 
that the boys of Scotland are able to pay their own way, but 
when we asked, ‘Are there not some ambitious boys among 
the lower classes?’ the answer was, ‘ What ¢hey need is coal 
and blankets.’ Thelineis drawn so closely between the people 
who are well-born and do not work, and the poorly-born 
working people! Upon furtherinvestigation and questioning, 
however, we find the University is hampered in many ways, 
particularly in facilities for original research, which this gift 
will help, and why such spirit was shown toward this particular 
gift when the University has been receiving gifts all along, is 
rather hard to understand. Perhaps the animosity arose 
principally because Carnegie wanted half of theincome to help 
poor boys, and this being the very first provision of that kind 
it was not received by the public with cordial appreciation. 
An article in the Sco/sman, yesterday, presented the subject 
in a fair way, in showing the needs of the University, and 
how the trustees of the Fund would probably act.”’ 


| 





Bacon ACADEMY, Woodstown, N. J., will reopen on Ninth 
month 9, with Edna V. Thomas, of Sandy Spring, Md., in 
charge as principal, and S. Frances Moore, of Woodstown, 
N. J., as assistant. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


It is remarkable that there recently died—at Medford, N. J., 
on the 4th of Seventh month—a daughter of Stephen Grellet, 
Rachel Grellet. She had attained the advanced age of ninety- 
one years. Her father died forty-six years ago (16th of 
Eleventh month, 1855), and he was himself not a young man, 
having been bornin 1773. 

‘Living in seclusion for many years past,’ the Zimes 
(Philadelphia) says, ‘‘in the tender care of relatives and 
friends, she was as one much shut off from the knowledge of 
her fellow members, by reason of her delicate health ana dif- 
ficulty of hearing.’’ She fondly cherished the memory of her 
father, devotedly treasuring all that could be gathered con- 
cerning his life and labors, and distributing many copies of 
his biography. 

The daily newspapers announce that her will, recently ad- 
mitted to probate, disposes of an estate valued at $56,840, and 
leaves several considerable legacies to benevolent organiza- 
tions of the Friends (Arch Street), the residuary estate going 
to the Women's Foreign Missionary Association of Friends 
of Pennsylvania. 

Stephen Grellet was a notable figure in the history of 
Quakerism in the first half of the last century. He was born 
in France, a Roman Catholic, his father beinga rich man and 
a favorite of Louis XVI. At the Revolution Stephen (French, 
Etienne)and his brother were sentenced to death, but he escaped 
to Demerara, South America, and in 1795 came to New York, 
where he shortly afterward joined the Friends. His wife, 
whom he married in 1804, was Rebecca Collins, daughter of 
Isaac Collins, the famous Quaker printer and publisher, of 
Burlington and Trenton. 

The most conspicuous work of Stephen Grellet’s life was 
his missionary service. He travelled and preached indefati- 
gably for many years, and made a strong impression in Rus- 
sia. The Pope, Pius VII., ‘‘ listened to his exhortations with 
respect and courtesy."" His views in the swing over from the 
Roman church to Protestantism, were stifly ‘‘ orthodox,’’ and 
he was one of the earliest to think he discovered ‘‘ unsound- 
ness’’ in Elias Hicks. 

Catharine T. Townsend, of Media, has presented to 
Friends’ Historical Library of Swarthmore College an inter- 
esting painting by the late Mary Jeanes, from a sketch made 
in 1840 by the late George Truman, whilst on a religious visit 
to the West Indies. About 1740, Friends were gratified to 
learn of an extensive convincement in the island of Tortola, 
among them being John Pickering, governor of the island, 
whose wife sometimes spoke in testimony. In 1741 Thomas 
Chalkey, of Philadelphia, visited the island, and after Jabor- 
ing in the ministry died Ninth month 12, 1741. Later John 
Estaugh, husband of Elizabeth Haddon, from whom Haddon- 
field took its name, accompanied by John Cadwallader, of 
Abington, whilst on a religious visit, died within ten days of 
each other, J. Cadwallader Ninth month 26, 1742, and J. Es- 
taugh Tenth month 6, 1742. This painting, whichis 18 % by 
15% inches, represents the foundations of the meeting-house 
and the mounds of masonry covering the graves of these three 
Friends and also those of Mary Hunt and Jane Foreman. 

Thomas Birdsall, who died at the Friends’ Home at 
Newtown, Pa., on the 1oth instant, was the father, as has al- 
ready been stated, of President William W. Birdsall, of 
Swarthmore College. Some personal details in relation to 
him are given in an obituary notice in a local newspaper. He 
was bornin Indiana, and was engaged in business in that State 
and in Cincinnati, and later in farming in Montgomery county, 
Maryland. Hecame to Philadelphia several years ago, and 
has since lived in or near this city, his health becoming quite 
feeble recently. After a funeral meeting at the Home on the 
13th instant, at which Sarah T. Linvill and Isaac H. Hill- 
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born spoke, the remains were sent to Richmond, Indiana, for 
interment in the Friends’ ground there. 

A deserved honor has just been conferred upon one of 
Philadelphia’s good citizens, Thomas Meehan, of German- 
town, in the award to him of the Veitch silver medal. This 
is awarded by the Trustees of the Fund, established in Eng- 
land by James Veitch, an eminent botanist, and is given to 
those distinguished in botany and kindred studies. it has 
only twice before been awarded to Americans. Thomas 
Meehan's predecessors being Professor Charles S. Sergeant, 
of the Arnold Arboretum, Boston, and Professor Liberty H. 
Bailey, of Cornell University. The medal is large and of 
pure silver, artistic in design and exquisitely engraved. 

The name of James Veitch is preserved in the scientific 
name of the Japanese Ivy —Ampelopsis Veitchi. 

The studio of the late Thomas Hovenden, at Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., was burned one night last week. It had been 
preserved in much the same condition as when the artist had 
it in use, though objects of value had mostly been removed. 

Thomas Hovenden will be remembered by his paintings, 
‘‘ Breaking Home Ties,’’ ‘‘ John Brown,’’ ‘‘ Bringing Home 
the Bride,’’ etc., and his sad and untimely death caused by 
his rescuing a child from being run over by a train. 

Quite a notable contribution to the At/antic Monthly, this 
month, is a story, ‘‘Going Down to Jeridio,’’ by a Phila- 
delphia author, Paschall H. Coggins. It deals sympa- 
thetically with a modern-subject—the absorption of an old 
paper-mill bya ‘‘ Combine.’’ 

One of the Friends who enjoy the comfortable Boarding 
Home at Newtown, Pa., is Mary Simpson, daughter of James 
Simpson, of Falls, Bucks county, a well-known minister 
among Friends in hisday. Sheis in her ninety-seventh year, 
and is the oldest of the family at the Home. 

Henry and Mary S. Gawthrop, of Swarthmore, were at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, on the 4th, and had been there over a 
fortnight. They proposed to leave on the 8th for a trip in 
Western Scotland for two weeks or more, reaching Glasgow 
toward the end of the present month. 


THE NOTTINGHAN BI-CENTENARY. 


THE Bi-centennial Celebration of William Penn's gift of land 
to East Nottingham Friends’ Meeting will be held on the 14th 
of next month at ‘‘ Brick Meeting-House,’’ Calvert, Cecil 
county, Maryland. 

Programs of the exercises intended have been sent out. 
Two sessions will be held, at 10.30 a. m., and 2 p. m. 

There will be an opening address by J. A. M. Passmore, 
of Philadelphia, other addresses by John T. Reynolds, of 
Media, Pa., Edward R. Buffington, Rising Sun, Md., Judge 
J. Hay Brown, Lancaster, Pa., Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of 
George School, and L. Marshall Haines, of Elkton, Md. 
Edward R. Buffington’s subject is, ‘‘ Quakerism as a Factor 
in Modern Thought,’’ and Dr. Walton's, ‘‘What Have 
Friends’ Accomplished?’’ The History of the Meeting will 
be given by Kirk Brown, Baltimore, and there will be poems 
by Mary Heald Way, of Oxford, and Mary E. Ireland, of 
Washington, D. C. 

There will be an exhibition of relics, historical photographs, 
manuscripts, etc., by D. E. Brinton, Oxford, Pa. 

The Committee of arrangements is as follows: Joseph 
T. Reynolds, Oxford, Pa., chairman, Joseph R. Coates, 
Elizabeth L. Brinton, Hannah Griffith, J. A. M. Passmore. 

‘« Every one is cordially invited to be present, especially 
the descendants of the early settlers of Nottinghom lots, 
however remote.”’ 


By comparing the statistics of English and Scotch univer- 
sities in a given year, it was found that Scotland, with a pop- 
ulation of 3,725,000, had 6,500 university students, while 
England had only 6,000 students out of a population about 
six times as great. 
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THE FRIENDS’ PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Young Friends’ Review. 
THE proposition to hold a Friends’ National Peace Conference 
in Philadelphia, some time during the coming autumn, ought 
to meet with general approval. The plan is all the more 
taking as it contemplates the bringing together of all who call 
themselves Friends, so that ‘‘ branches’’ and ‘‘divisions’’ 
will for once be set aside ; differences will be ignored, and at 
least one testimony regarding which all really concerned 
Friends agree will be emphasized. There is more than one 
reason why there should bea union of effort and purpose onthe 
part of all Friends in behalf of those historic and disciplinary 
testimonies regarding which there has never been disagree- 
ment or division. No Friend loves war, and we presume 
most members of all the branches are quite convinced that 
the practice of war is inconsistent with the Gospel of the 
Prince of Peace. Just now a vigorous propagation of peace 
principles is most desirable, and who, among all the denomi- 
nations of Christendom, are better equipped to educate 
individuals away from the war spirit, and nations away from 
the war practice, than Friends? If the arbitration! court, the 
outgrowth of The Hague Conference, is to bear its desired 
fruit, an increased public sentiment in behalf of peace is 
important. As an aid toward the formation of such sentiment 
the Friends’ Peace Conference ought to play an important part. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AUGUST. 


In yonder tasseled field are bending now 

The stalks, full eared, with ripening corn, 
Where late the thievish crow as breakfast sought 
Sweet kernels from the ground uptorn. 

The stubble fields the reapers erst left bare 
Revive, and verdure clothes them o’er, 

No gladsome harvest, though, their aftermath, 
But feeble growth and scanty store. 


And luscious fruits within the orchards show 

The lad beyond the fence to lure ; 

While vineyards rich with purpling clusters hung 
Tempt older feet to stray as sure. 

Within the wood, or by the winding stream, 
Rich-hued, the cardinals appear ; 

No brighter tints, the gaudy blossoms boast 
Which lend midsummer days their cheer. 


The summer sun is beaming over all,— 
But hark ! the crickets’ chirp is heard, 
There sways the golden-rod, the aster blows, 
While here and there a passing bird 
Has left the wood, though robed in verdure still. 
Less torrid air, skies fainter blue— 
These all, the truth make plain through shrinking days 
When August dies, dies summer too. 
M. ALICE BROWN. 


THE WHISTLE OF THE QUAIL. 

Far across the fields at sunset fall the shadows faint and slow ; 

Dazed with dust, the flowers of August bend their drooping 
heads full low ; 

Down the depths of darkling thickets, where the fading half 
lights fail, 

Smiting through the startled silence sounds the whistle of the 
quail, 


Parched with heat, the brown fields languish for the cooling 
touch of night ; 

O bold lover, how thy challenge stirs them now to new delight ! 

As thy clear note down the meadows rings its changes strong 
and free, 

And my spirit lifts responsive to its haunting ecstasy. 


Through the long hours’ sultry fragrance drone the over- 
laden bees ; 

Scarce a breath of air goes creeping through the orchard 
apple trees ; 
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From some far-off barn re-echoed booms the thunder of the 
flail, 


And the stealthy shadows quiver to the whistle of the quail. 


Thrilled with yearning, winged with rapture, pierced with 
passions, fraught with fire, 

In thy longing’s high insistence speaks no craven’s faint desire ; 

Hark ! the welcome answer message throbs across the vibrant 
air, 

And the leafy lanes are joyful, and the sultry skies are fair. 


Darker glows the burnished stubble on the hillside’s sloping 
breast, 

Till a misty cloak of magic creeps from out the crimson west, 

And the purpling hills are mingled with the far horizon’s line, 

And the stars flame out in silence like the candles rounda 
shrine. 


Fair and wondrous fades the vision from before my lonely eyes, 

And the purple shadows darken where the hush of evening 
lies ; 

Drifting down by dreamland river, irised marsh and sunset 
vale, 

From the pleasant woods of Wycombe sounds the whistle of 
the quail. 

—[Ely J. Smith, in Philadelphia Ledger. ] 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE HOME OF RAMONA. 


In travelling over the world, as in the journey of life, 
the tourist inadvertently leaves things undone which 
he regrets. Thus, four years ago when I passed by 
Camulos, I felt sorry when too late that I had not 
halted to visit the storied place. 

This time I yielded to the behests of my desire, 
so on the road that Father Salvierderra took from Santa 
Barbara to the ranch of Senora Morena, I journeyed 
to Camulos, on this, my last visit to California,—not 
as he, slow from limping lameness, but with the steam 
cars’ rush and roar. 

Few reaches of travel take in so much of interest. 
Ocean, plain, and mountain, orchards, and fields of 
grain and vegetables, greet the eye in contrast with 
the sandy bed of the Santa Clara river, and sun- 
scorched fields beyond the reach of water along its 
sixty miles of length. At last we reach a lonely sta- 
sion house on which is lettered ‘‘Camulos. To San 
Francisco 466 m. To New Orleans 2,050 m. A\l- 
titude 732 feet.”—the prose which introduces the 
visitor to the poetry of the home of Ramona. 

The talk the visitor hears on the train does not 
put him in the humor for enjoyment of his quest,— 
that is, if he is of a trusting nature, and has his share 
of sentiment. The average Californian has little re- 
spect for Helen Hunt Jackson. Her feeling for the 
Indian, and respect for the old Spanish families, are 
reminders of faulty tenures under land-titles legalized 
by sympathetic courts of law; hence they sneer at 
the great novelist about her ‘‘ maudlin sentiment ”’ 
and her various graves, as well as her alleged mis- 
statements of facts to carry out her theories. New- 
made car-friends, as I prepared to leave them, showed 
tolerance and sympathy in my coming eight hours’ 
halt at Camulos, and gave prediction that I would 
take a glance toward the grove-hidden ranch build- 
ings and board the train. From my present knowl- 
edge, should any self-respecting person, unless pecu- 
liarly circumstanced, ask my advice about going to 
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the Camulos Ranch, I should say, as has been said 


of another serious enterprise, ‘‘Don’t!’’ I was ex- 
ceptionally favored, but had I seen the notice I after- 
wards saw, this account had not been written. It was 
printed, was doubtless duplicated over the place, and 
read as follows: ‘‘ Fair Warning to Visitors. These 
are positively Private Grounds. Ramona seekers are 
respectfully requested to bear this in mind.” 

Those who think a visit to this place important 
will have trouble to get directions as to the locality. 
I came near being misled, but was put right at the 
last moment. A friendly train hand, who knew a 
Spanish-Indian girl just going to the ranch, whom I 
will call Ramona, told her what I wanted, and she 
took me in charge. 

It is supposed by the credulous that Helen Hunt 
lived some time at Camulos—which, by the way, is 
pronounced Ca-moo-los,—when she was intimate 
with the family, and when much of Ramona was 
written, but all she knew of place or people was ob- 
tained in an hour’s visit—she having a letter of intro- 
duction through a mutual friend in Los Angeles to 
the head of the family. But it must be said that in 
this short period the authoress absorbed a world of 
description. The second chapter of Ramona is a 
faithful picture of Camulos Ranch—house, garden, 
field, and orchard, and as for its people, it was a 
slight stretch of the imagination to see in those 
around me the characters therein portrayed. Old 
Juanita hobbled around on her staff, muttering unin- 
telligible words, there was Juan Can, Margarita, and 
as I said Ramona, and others of the humbler sort. 
The one to represent Senora Morena was away on 
account of a supposed mortal illness of a member of 
the family. The house itself was typical of those of 
California’s early history, as described, only larger— 
150 by 100 feet outside the hollow square. The 
water-jars, stone vessels, and pestle for grinding corn, 
and other quaint articles for domestic use were there, 
even the dogs and half-Indian babies were in evidence, 
while the musical chatter of the women interfered 
with some writing I did at an old desk I thought had 
been honored with the manuscript of Ramona, until 
I was disillusioned by iconoclastic evidence. 

The Camulos Ranch, as described in Ramona, 
had once hundreds of square miles in its bounds, and 
was in the ownership of the Del Valles—pronounced 
Day-Va-Yah—for generations back. This large mile- 
age must be diminished, however, by the withdrawal 
o f much mountain land and river-bed, as well as un- 
irrigable plain. The Del Valles have recently sold 
14,000 acres of seemingly worthless mountain land, 
but it has turned out rich in oil, and were Senora 
Morena in the flesh, she would see her loved crosses 
shadowed almost out of existence by oil derricks, for 
the best wells are on the highest slopes. There is 
not now over 600 acres of cultivable land on the 
ranch. Fearful floods have scourged their holdings, 
150 acres of peach orchard having recently been 
swept away, as well as large tracts of grain lands. 
The Santa Clara, now a sand bed, crosses a tract a 
half mile broad, with water, sometimes, from winter 


rains, and is the terror then of the dwellers along its 
shores. 
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These plains are the home of the wild mustard, 
which grows even as mentioned in Ramona, high 
enough to hide Ramona from Father Salvierderra 
after his coming by the short cut over the mountain, 
so plainly indicated inthe scenery. The plant is hard 
to root out, and is the dread of the rancher. Among 
the out-buildings scattered without order back of the 
house, a new brick store-house has lately been built, 
in marked contrast to the time-worn buildings 
around. Without system among these were seen 
wine vats and presses, a small arastra, or stone on 
edge, made to roll around a stone platform, hollowed 
out for the crushing of olives, while near by were the 
press and a huge cauldron to hold the pomace after 
the rendering of the first and best oil. Everything 
was primitive, and doubtless in use generations ago. 
Close by were vaults in which was wine thirty-five 
years old, for this ranch was noted for its vineyards 
in times a hundred years past. Now prosaic coal oil 
takes the place of importance instead of the juice of 
the olive, and the foul smelling stuff, carted in tanks, 
and run into oil cars, fills the nostrils of ‘‘ Ramona 
seekers,”’ as they descend the car steps and eagerly 
face towards their Mecca,—another reason why Se- 
nora Morena, were she alive, would feel glad that the 
road, now a railroad, runs back of Camulos. 

Under a walnut tree whose shade was seventy- 
five yards in diameter, was a sight often seen in the 
times of Senora Morena, a group of girls and boys 
cutting and drying fruit, which a swarthy serving 
man was hauling from the orchard. They were 
taking it easy, which was doubtless in the old style. 

On the south frontage of Camulos toward the 
river and mountain, was an orchard of mixed fruits, 
among which oranges of a size we rarely see East, 
glowed yellow among the leaves; this was made 
prolific by an irrigating ditch which came from a mile 
up the river, and which is the life of the ranch. The 
water in this ,rushing by for distribution, was the only 
active actor of the scene. The post-office, which has a 
clientage of eight, is opened but just before mail time, 
when the pouch is hung on a hook, and the rushing 
train, which will not stop unless flagged, grabs it and 
passes on. 

One of the identifications of the place with 
Ramona’s home, is the chapel. In its sight, striking 
with its belongings for Catholic worship, the figure 
of Senora Morena seemed to come before me, prone at 
the altar, and the humble worshippers outside, 
receiving the benisons of Father Salvierderra as he 
passed to his ministrations. On a stand gloweda 
lamp, which, for more than half a century has steadily, 
night and day, faintly lighted up the sacred place. 
My young informant, faithful to the belief that 
miracles are not past working, told me that when the 
flood spoken of came tearing down the valley, its rise 
ceased when the waters touched the walls of the 
chapel, and the danger was over. 

The lady in charge of the ranch the day of my 
coming, was Susatina Del Valle, a niece of the 
owners of Camulos. Sheisa college-educated young 
woman, and her feelings toward the Americans, while 
not like that of Senora Morena in intensity, are what 
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might be expected from victims of the average 
thoughtless, mischievous tourist. These, with kodac 
and lunch-basket, pass through gate and court-yard, 
peer into rooms sacred to privacy, take views and 
fruit, and then sit down on the south veranda to eat 
their dinners and chatter, when they begin their 
questions about Ramona. While the sympathy of 
the author for their race should incline them towards 
her, so sickened are the Del Valle at the inroads of 
tourists, that the names of Helen Hunt and Ramona 
fall unpleasantly on their ears, and they speed the 
parting guests with their questions half put. The 
book itself they neither have read nor hold, and wash 
themselves of any connection with the story. 

A mutual acquaintance with a gentleman of Los 
Angeles, who in his writings shows Spanish sympathy, 
together with a book I had, wherein much allusion to 
the early missions, by text and illustration was made, 
was all that saved my visit from being one of unpleasant 
intrusion. As it was, I was entertained by the Senora 
Del Valle as long as her duties allowed, seated in the 
hallway leading from court-yard to garden and 
orchard, and her talk, from her point of view, of our- 
selves and our ways, combined earnestness and intelli- 
gence. Some of this, from suggestions, ran like this : 

“Talk of the hospitality of the early Spanish 
families! Not only priest and friar were guests at 
their will, but laymen also, and when ready to depart 
they were helped on their way to ranch or mission 
with hired or given horses. Even the Americans 
were so treated when they came among us. And 
what was the outcume of this? They came among 
our cattle and killed them for their hides. And as 
for our lands, you know about that. Our language 
—that of our fathers—however, will stay, at least as 
long as a Del Valle holds Camulos.’”’ She did not 
say it, but doubtless the lamp in the little chapel will 
burn coeval with the tenantry of this noble family. 

Seated for a while on the southern veranda, on 
each side flanked by thirty-five stems of dying cactus, 
slanting and ready to fall, and give way to new life, 
and fronted by one of the raised fountain-basins 
peculiar to the old ranches and missions, on whose 
rim were flower vases, once stone mortars, fashioned 
by Indian converts in time long past, I sat for a 
while, then wended my way toward the station, 
passing through the gate with the printed notice 
thereon which told the strenuous seeing visitor, 
‘““Who enters here, leaves all self-respect behind.’’ 
Quitting the cool shades of the tree-hidden home of 
Ramona, and leaving with it the romance of a past 
age, I crossed the rushing waters of the Accequia, and 
soon the thunder and screech of the coming train 
woke me to the prose of life. An instant of silence, a 
resumption of the awakening noises, and I was swiftly 
borne up the valley by our belated train, as I bade 
farewell to the shades of Camulos. weak 

Los Angeles, Cal., Seventh month rgo1. 


EFFORTS to take photographs below the surface of the sea 
have been without satisfactory results except that they have 
ascertained that rays of light do not penetrate farther than 


600 feet. Below that level the camera sinks into the absolute 
blackness of the oceanic abyss. 
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BUFFALO TEMPERANCE RESOLUTIONS. 

Platform adopted by the National Conference on Temperance, at 

Buffalo, Eighth month 6. 
LIQUOR AND THE ARMY. 

WueErEAs, The time was when it was believed that 
soldiers in the discharge of their arduous duties must 
use alcoholic liquors to supply needed force and en- 
durance, while the experience of such English 
generals as Wolseley, Roberts, Kitchener, and White, 
and such American generals as Miles, Shafter, 
Howard, Wheeler, and Wilcox, as well as the history 
of modern warfare explodes that fallacy and demon- 
strates to the world that soliders endure fatigue and 
exposure better without the use of intoxicating 
liquors ; and 

Whereas, Many governments of Europe, be- 
lieving the use of intoxicating liquors to be detri- 
mental to army morals and army discipline, are now 
taking active measures to banish the same from their 
armies and promote total abstinence among the 
soldiers ; and 

Whereas, The formation of an Army Temper- 
ance Association in the British Army in England and 
India, and the inducements offered by the British 
Government to the practice of total abstinence on the 
part of the soldiers have been followed by re- 
markably beneficial results ; be it 

Resolved, That we hereby make our grateful 


acknowledgment of the action of Congress in pro- | 
hibiting the sale of liquor in the canteen and on all | 


military reservations, and congratulate the American 
people on this wise and beneficent act, so distinctly 
promotive of the welfare of the soldier, and hereby 
express our confidence that the prohibition of the 
sale of all alcoholic liquors on all places within the 
control of the United States Government will be 
made the permanent National policy. 

Resolved, 
to specify by resolution or otherwise that the use of 
intoxicating liquors is detrimental to the proper dis- 
cipline, efficiency, and best welfare of the soldiers, 
that the War Department be urged to discourage 
such use by the soldiers, and that every encourage- 
ment be given to the formation of an Army Temper- 
ance Association with branches in the different regi- 


That Congress should be petitioned | 








governments, and that there is a clearly defined duty 
resting upon every patriotic citizen to exert himself 
and to combine with other like citizens in organiz- 
ing for the purpose of arousing and awakening the 
people and the public generally for reformation in 
these regards ; therefore 

Resolved, That we who are now present, for 
ourselves individually, and for those whom we repre- 
sent, hereby express our determination to concentrate 
our effort specifically upon the matter of law enforce- 
ment, and the election of such officials as are publicly 
pledged to such action, and declare that we will not 
be led, nor misled, nor quieted into silence by any 
claims of interests antagonistic to the great purpose 
herein expressed. 


LEGISLATION. 


Laws are the public conscience in action; they 
should, therefore, be consistent and harmonious in- 


| stead of contradictory. Forthis reason we hold that 


National laws and State laws touching definite sub- 
jects of legislation should agree with each other. 
When the States encourage what the Nation dis- 
courages, and vice versa, lawlessness is encouraged 
and social order imperiled. 

Therefore, we believe that temperance people 


| should now unite to procure consistent and harmoni- 


ous legislation between the State and National govern- 
ments in all matters relating to the liquor traffic. 

We hold that the whole system of seeking revenue 
from liquor traffic is wrong in principle and vicious 
in practice and should be abolished, and until such 
general result can be obtained we demand that the 


| selling of Internal Revenue tax receipts in any pro- 


hibitory territory should be discontinued by the 
general government, and a law to that effect be 
passed by Congress. 

We believe that a law should be passed in every 
State holding the proprietor of a saloon and the 
owner of real estate on which liquor is sold respon- 
sible for illegal acts committed on such premises, 
and after one conviction no license shall be issued for 


| the sale of liquor on said offending property. 


ments, and inducements be offered the soliders to | , , 4 ; r ; 
_ lation herein outlined, and until the legalized liqucr 


practice total abstinence. 


Resolved, That Congress be petitioned to make | 


a sufficient appropriation to provide such an improved 


army ration, in quantity, quality, and efficiency of | 
preparation as will make it unnecessary to resort to | 


the profit on the sale of liquor. 

Resolved, That we call upon Congress and the 
several State Legislatures to prohibit the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors within and in the vicinity of all 
military reservations and National and State Soldiers’ 
Homes. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT. 


Whereas, It is apparent to any careful observer 
that there is an alarming condition of lawlessness 
throughout the land; a condition of disregard for 
laws and of failure on the part of officers to enforce 
laws affecting Town, City, County, State and National 


j 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The organizations and interests represented in this 
Conference pledge themselves to a persistent and 
consistent campaign forthe procurement of the legis- 


traffic is abolished. 
EDUCATION. 


From the standpoint of the individual the basic 
principle of the temperance reform is that of total 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors. 

Therefore, we affirm our belief in the necessity of 
an early inculcation of total abstinence principles in 
the minds of the children and youth of our land, 
through physiological, hygienic, and moral teaching. 
We pledge ourselves to a campaign for personal total 
abstinence; to the better enforcement of the Scien- 
tific Temperance laws existing on the statute books 
of every State in the Nation save one; to temper- 
ance teaching and pledge-signin gin the Sunday- 
schools; to more and better organized work in our 
colleges, and to aggressive effort through any and all 


media which can advance the growth of total 
abstinence sentiment and practice, based upon science 
and knowledge, both among children and adults. 

Side by side with this campaign for temperance 
education must march another for the arousement of 
the Christian conscience to the necessity of personal 
total abstinence and to a recognition of the enormity 
of the legalized, organized liquor traffic. 

. We callupon the entire Church of Christ to seek 
the latest light upon this subject, scientific, economic, 
and moral, and then to so let that light shine that 
God may be glorified in the redemption of humanity 
from the curse of strong drink, till the Christian 
Church shall everywhere stand for an interpretation 
of Christianity which shall be as applicable to National 
as to ecclesiastical politics; to the polling booth as 
to the prayer meeting. 


A Great English Garden. 


WELBECK ABBEY, the ‘‘seat’’ of the Duke of Portland, in 
Nottinghamshire, England, hasa ‘‘ garden "’ that is ten miles 
in circumference. The vegetable garden alone occupies 32 
acres. There is a sunken garden, ten feet below the normal 
level of the ground, that occupies two acres, and requires an 


immense number of bedding plants to fill them. The glass 
houses on the place for the growth of flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables strike a casual observer as constituting a village 
rather than as adjuncts to a private gentleman’s mansion. 

The whole 32 acres is enclosed by walls on which fruit 
trees are trained. One structure for stove and green-house 
plants is 300 feet long, andof considerable breadth. A house 
in which figs, peaches, and strawberries are forced for winter 
and early spring forcing is 270 feet long.* There are a large 
number of houses especially devoted to the grape vine—one 
wholly to the plant under pot culture. A glass front to a wall 
on which peaches and nectarines are trained is a quarter of a 
mile long. Another wall-house devoted to apricots and plums 
is also a quarter of a mile. There are houses for forcing 
tomatoes, others for cucumbers, and others especially for 
carnations, roses, and similar florists’ flowers for cutting. In 
the out-door fruit garden is an arch-trellis on which fruit trees 
ate trained, 720 feet in length. 

The London Gardeners’ Chronicle, from which these facts 
are gathered, gives great praise to the present gardener, Mr. 
J. Roberts. —[Meehans’ Monthly. ] 


Cold Water as a Medicine. 
‘«T am beginning to think that cold water is more beneficial 


than drugs,’’ a friend said to me recently. 
sleepless, as 1 frequently am, I wet a cloth with cold water 
and hold it alternately at the back of my neck, the pit of my 
stomach, on my wrists, and across my forehead. This low- 


ers my temperature and leaves me so refreshed that I am | 


usually sure of falling asleep very soon after the application. 

‘For constipation, I know of no better remedy than a 
couple of glasses of cold water taken upon retiring, and also 
the first thing in the morning. 

‘* Rheumatism is also said to flee from a persistent delug- 
ing of the system with this simple fluid. A ‘gallon of water 
should be taken daily, two quarts in the morning, before break- 
fast, and the other two between meals during the day. Of 


course, this quantity cannot be taken at first, but must be at- | 
Neither must it be bolted down as one | 


tained gradually. 
gulps a glass of soda, but taken slowly, with intervals of rest. 

‘‘A chronic case came to my notice recently. The lady 
had been afflicted for a number of years. Her finger joints 
were crooked and swollen, and she had been a great sufferer. 
Her physician prescribed a gallon of water daily. She ex- 
plicitly followed the directions given, until now she tells me 
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she had been entirely free from pain for several years, and 
her fingers have attained nearly their original shape. Another 
patient was cured of a very severe attack of rheumatism in 
four weeks by simply drinking cold water and carefully regu- 
lating her diet, which consisted mostly in abstaining from 
sweets and red-blooded meats, beef in particular.’’—Helen 
M. Richardson, in New York Observer. 


A Dog Electrician. 


THOSE who think that animals do not reason will find it hard 
to explain the conduct of a black cocker spaniel whose home 
is in New York. A young lady of the family to which he be- 
longs once teased him by scuffling about the rugs of her home 


until she could give an electric spark of considerable snap and 
then discharging it upon the nose of her pet, the spaniel. 

Not long after the abuse the dog was observed to roll upon 
the rugs, entirely of his own accord, and then run to the 
brass bedsteads and obtain a spark. This hecontinues to do, 
and his own observation seems to have taught him that he 
must approach metal in order to receive the spark. In one 
room he runs to the bedstead, in another to the register, and 
as he licks his nose after the pricking of the spark he never 


fails to wag the remains of his tail, and his face assumes a de- 
cided expression of pleasure. 


Oil-Sprinkled Roads. 


THERE are advantages and disadvantages in oil-sprinkled 
roads, according to the experience of the Park Commissioners 
in San Francisco. The dust is certainly laid, and driving in 
the park where the roadways have [been thus treated is freed 
from the discomfort of dirt in the eyes and lungs of drivers 
and horses, while the foliage and grass along the highways is 
as green as if daily rain-washed. 

Complaints of the horse-owners are confined to the injury 
done their clothing and their vehicles by the flying bits of 
oil-soaked sand. This last the Commissioners promise to 
remedy. When the roads have become sufficiently packed 
they will be covered with a thin layer of white sand. There 
is a hint in this last for road-makers elsewhere, as sprinkling 
with oil instead of water has become widespread this summer, 
particularly in the South, where the good-roads movement is 
enjoying a belated popularity. Another hint to be borrowed 
from the Californians is in using the oil hot, whereby the 
materials of the roadbed are practically cemented. 


| Tue telautophone is a machine that will convey a message 


by wire in the writing of the sender. A common pencil held 
by steel rods, which have the appearance of an old-time well 
sweep when at work, is used to write the message, and by the 
varying force of the current used in the different positions the 
pencil takes in writing the words, a drawing pen, held in a 
precisely similar manner, automatically duplicates the writing 
at the receiver's end. 

Should the machine be able to do all that the inventor 
claims, a business man may immediately transmit a signed 
check to a dealer a thousand miles away, a draftsman in 


| Philadelphia may submit a rough drawing to an employer in 
| San Francisco, or a train dispatcher can send his orders with 


absolute accuracy. 


A BERLIN newspaper has recently published some curious 
details respecting the letter-bags of the principal European 
sovereigns. It is the Pope who breaks the record, as he re- 
ceives every day from ‘22,000 to 23,000 letters and news- 
papers. King Edward VII. comes next with 3,000 news- 
papers and 1,000 letters. The Czar and the German Em- 


| peror receive each from 600 to 700 letters, appeals, etc. ; the 


King of Italy, 500; Queen Wilhelmina from 100 to 150. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE past week has been marked by severe storms in 
many parts of the country and many disasters by fire and 
flood. A tropical storm in the Gulf of Mexico on the 15th 


instant did much damagein Mobile, New Orleans, and on 
the islands in Mississippi Sound. 


On Seventh-day night a washout on the Lehigh Valley | 


road closed the Vosburg Tunnel. On the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna and Western road 200 feet of track was suspended 
in air, and the passengers who were caught between washouts 
on a mountain stretch of road, spent a night of terror. 

A storm on First-day caused much destruction in the vi- 
cinity of Woodstown and Salem, N. J., where five mill dams 
burst and great damage was done to mill property lying near 
the raging streams. 

DuRING a thunderstorm on the Igth instant one of the 
oil tanks at Point Breeze, Philadelphia, was struck by light- 
ing and so terrific was the explosion which followed that the 
huge circular cover, go feet in diameter, was hurled sixty feet 
into the air. While heorically fighting the flames five fire- 
men were killed and thirteen injured. Fred. Thompson, of 
the United Gas Improvement Company, whose works are on 
the other side of the avenue, is reported to have assisted in 
rescuing five of the firemen. 

By the next morning several more tanks had bnrned and at 
this writing a black smoke hangs over the city with the pros- 
pect that the fire will continue several days. 

A DISASTER of a different character is reported from the 
Pacific coast. 

The steamer J/s/ander, sailing from Skagway, Alaska, 
when nearing the southwest end of Douglass Island, at 
2 a.m. on the 16th instant, and running at full speed, struck 
a floating iceberg, and in less than twenty minutes went to 
the bottom of the deep channel, carrying men, women, and 
children to their death. 

All of the 108 passengers were in bed when the vessel 
struck, a panic ensued, and although not far from shore at 
least sixty-seven lives were lost. 

THE Navy Department has decided to send the battleship 
Jowa to Panama as soon as she can be prepared for the trip. 
The cruiser Ranger, from San Diego, has already sailed for 
that port. Warships of other nations are assembling at Colon 
and Panama to look after commercial interests. The Colom- 
bian minister, Dr. Silver, has assured Secretary Hay of the 
ability of his government to keep the traffic open on the Pan- 
ama railroad. A despatch from the secretary of President 
Castro, of Venezuela, to the Associated Press says : 

‘* When the government of Venezuela was surprised by the 
first and second invasions of her frontier by 6,000 and 2,000 
men, respectively, the invaders were victoriously expelled by 
the government and the people. ‘‘ Venezuela has not ac- 
cepted the invasion as an international attack by the people 
of Colombia against the people of Venezuela, but, knowing 
its real source, recognizes in it the work of the conservative 
government of Colombia against the majesty of the nation 
of Venezuela.”’ 

THERE is yet no prospect of a speedy adjustment of the 
great steel strike. In some places more workers have gone 
out ; in others the Steel Corporation has started up mills by 
putting other workmen in the places of the strikers. There 
has been little actual disorder as yet, and all attempts at 
violence have been discountenanced by the labor leaders. 
The latest report is that the Steel Corporation will enter into no 
further negotiations with the Amalgamated Association until 
the latter isincorporated, so that in case of violation of contract 
by its members, a suit for damages could be brought against 
the Association. 

Two recent events indicate that the negro race is slowly 
gaining ground in the United States. One of these is the 
organization of the Philadelphia Branch of the National Negro 
Business League, for the purpose of encouraging business 
enterprises among negroes of the city. The other is a recent 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


utterance of President Shaffer, of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, at Wheeling, W. Va., when he is reported'to have said : 
‘‘ Every year I have been criticised for what I had done. | 
want to give notice now that whatever | may be criticised for 
at the next Convention I propose to make a fight to secure 
the colored man full rights in this association.’’ 

THE yield of the harvest of spring wheat is reported to be 
very large. This is grown chiefly in the Northwestern States, 
where winter wheat is little raised. The harvest began early 
in August in Minnesota and the Red River Valley. Greas 
efforts were made to secure men to perform the labor. The 
railroads permitted mcn to travel free on freight trains. On 
the passenger trains reduced rates were offered. Manitoba 
sent out a call for 50,000 men to harvest its wheat, and good 


judges of the crop say it will be the largest in the history of 
the Province. 


THE Afro-American delegates to the International 
Ecumenical Council, which is to meet in Wesley's Chapel, 
City Road, London, next month, are already arriving. 
Americans who were staying at one of the West End hotels, 
hearing that 200 colored men were to be entertained there, 
formally demanded that the colored people be accommodated 
in a separate part of the hotel. The proprietor is said to have 
replied : ‘‘I could not think of offering an insult to such men 
as Bishop Derrick, of New York ; Bishop Tanner, of Philadel- 
phia ; Bishop Gaines, of Atlanta, and Bishop Arnett. When 
the Indian Princes were here no one objected to meet them, 


and I do not propose to make any distinction at the expense 
of Africans.”’ 


NEWS NOTES. 


A CURRENT news item says that ‘‘over fifty ministers have 
signified their desire for a call to fill the vacant pulpit of the 
Coatesville, Pa., Presbyterian Church. 


THE house in which Dr. Samuel Johnson lived, at Litch- 
field, England, has been presented to the city by its late 
owner, and opened as a museum and library. 


ARTESIAN water has reduced typhoid fever in Camden, N. 
J., from an average of 120 cases per month prior to the 
installation of the plant, to nineteen cases during the past 
seven months. 


THE good news comes from the Philippines that by order 
of General Kobbe, in the Department of Mindinao and Jolo, 
the sale of intoxicating liquors at retail is entirely prohibited, 
and all sales are prohibited so far as the natives are concerned. 
The island of Mindinao is about the size of Luzon. 


LoulIsIANA is no longera ‘*‘ black State."’ Thelast census 
shows that in ten years the negro population has increased 
16.2 per cent., while the whites have increased 37 per cent., 
and have an actual majority of 79,000. This is attributed 
in part to the development of Italian immigration. 


THIRTEEN lives were lost at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 14th 
instant by the burning of a temporary water-works crib two 
miles off the harbor. Five workmen were burned, four were 
drowned, and four were suffocated in the tunnel. The prop- 
erty loss will exceed $200,000. A later dispatch says that 
two men who were trapped in the tunnel, 200 feet below the 
surface of Lake Erie, were rescued after the lapse of five days, 
and will probably recover. 


AxsouTt midnight Saturday (Eighth month 10) the large 
stone and frame barn on the farm of Miss Florence Yeatman, 
one and a half miles south of Rosedale, was discovered to be 
on fire, add it was totally destroyed with all its contents, con- 
sisting of seventy-five tons of hay, oats, barley, and some 
farming utensils. The stock was removed. The barn was 
built in 1769, by Miss Yeatman’s grandfather. A small in- 
surance was carried on it. It is thoughtthat it was-set on fire 
by some person holding malice against the owner. This is 
the second barn Miss Yeatman has lost within a year, the 
other being on the farm near Hamorton, where a new one is 
now in course of construction.—[West Grove., Pa., Inde- 
dendent. } 





Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, quick, 

absolutely sure way—by 

a thin coating of pure, 
refined Parafline Wax. 
Has no taste or odor. 

Is air tight and acid 
pros Easily applied. 
seful in a dozen other 

7 ways about the house. 

Y Full directions with 
» each yonee cake. 

ld everywhere. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 


NOTICES. 

*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Willistown, on First-day, Ninth 
month I, IgOI, at 3 p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* Summer meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee of Friends’ General Conference at Sandy 
Spring, Maryland, Seventh-day, Eighth month 
31. Afternoon, arrival. 

FIRST-DAY, NINTH MONTH I : 

10.30 a.m. Meeting for worship. 

2.00p.m. Bible Class. Leader, Jos. S. 
Walton, of the George School. 

3-00 p.m. Young Friends’ Association. 
Topic: ‘The Value of the Young 
Friends’ Association to the Society of 
Friends,’’ by Arthur C. Smedley, of 
Willistown, Pa. 

Discussion: William Taylor, of West 
Chester; Mary Ash, of Philadelphia. 
SECOND-DAY, NINTH MONTH 2: 

10.00 a.m. Devotional Meeting. 

10.30 a.m. Session of Central Committee. 

2.00p.m. Devotional Meeting. 

2.30 p.m. Session of Central Committee. 

THIRD-DAY, NINTH MONTH 3: 
10.00 a.m. Devotional Meeting. 
10.30 a.m. Conference. Topic: ‘* The 
Present Duty of the Society of Friends,” 
To be introduced by Henry W. Wilbur, 
of New York. 

200p.m. Closing Session of the Central 
Committee. 

3-30 p.m. Closing Exercises. 

FourtTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 4: 

Morning. Departure. 

Meetings of the Committees on Philanthropic 
Labor and First-day School interests will also 
be arranged. 


*,* If Friends who expect to attend the 
Central Committee at Sandy Spring, Ninth 
month 1, and have not sent their names, will 
please do so promptly, it will greatly oblige the 
local committee. SARAH T. MILLER, 

Chairman Local Committee. 

*,* Quarterly Meetings in Eighth month will 
occur as follows : 

24. Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 

26. Warrington Q. M., Menallen, Pa. 

Ohio Y. M., Salem, Ohio. 

Burlington Q. M., Mount Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 

Bucks, Falls, Pa. 

Nottingham, East Nottingham, Pa. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 











| *,* Nottingham First-day School Union will 
| be held at Kast Nottingham (Brick meeting- 
house), Md., on Seventh-day, Eighth month 
31, at 1.30p.m. Topic for general discussion, 
‘* Methods for better preparation of First-day 
School teachers.”’ 
All interested are cordially invited to attend. 
RopertT K. Woon, Pres. 
PHEBE L. COATEs, Sec. 
*,* Those who wish to attend Illinois Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, held Ninth month 16 to 
20, inclusive, should write to the following 
named persons for any information: William 
L. Mills, McNabb, Ill.; Fannie Griffith, Mc- 
Nabb, Ill.; Susan Wierman, Lostant, IIl.; 
D. Reeves Shinn, McNabb, IIl. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 


Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Eighth month as follows : 
25. Winchester, Va., at Io a. m., and 
Ridge, at 3.30 p. m. 
ELIzABgTH B. PassMorE, Chairman. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting have made the following appoint- 
ments for the Eighth month : 

25. Cape May, N. J., 11 o’clock a. m. 

CHARLES L. LipPINcoTT, Clerk. 


*,* An Indulged Meeting will be held in the 
public school building, Ocean City, N. J., on 
First-days, at II a. m., until about the middle 
of the Ninth month. 

*,*“ Friends Almanac’’ for 1902 should be 
issued at an early date; it is therefore 
requested that clerks of meetings or other 
interested Friends should advise a¢ omce Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, of any needed corrections. 


REDUCED RATES TO CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN., AND RETURN. 

ON account of the Twelfth Annual Convention 
of National Association of Letter Carriers, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., September 2-7, IgoI, 
the Southern Railway will sell round-trip 
tickets to Chattanooga, Tenn., at rate of one 
first-class fare. Tickets will be sold, to anyone, 
on August 31, September 1 and 2, with final 
limit September 10, 1901. 

Through Pullman Drawing-room sleeping- 
cars to Chattanooga daily. 

Chas. L Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
phia, will furnish all information. 


UP THE HUDSON. 


On Eighth month 29 the Pennsylvania | 
Railroad Company will run its usual mid- | 


summer excursions to the ‘* Upper Hudson,”’ 
under personal escort. Special trains will leave 


Broad Street Station at 7.34 a. m., stopping at | 


principal points between Philadelphia and 
Trenton. 

A stop will be made at West Point, givieg 
those who disembark an hour and a half at that 
point, and enabling them to view the United 
States Military Academy. 

In order to insure an early return, no stop 
will be made at Newburgh, although the 
steamer will run to a point off that city and 
there turn. 

Tickets will be sold at the following round- 
trip rates: From Philadelphia, Bristol, and 
intermediate stations, $2.50; Trenton, $2.00; 
Tulpehocken, Westmoreland, and intermediate 
stations, $2.50; Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen’s 
Lane, $2.60; Wissahickon Heights, Highland, 
and Chestnut Hill, $2.70. 

At Germantown Junction connection will be 


made with regular trains from Chestnut Hill 


Branch. 
Tickets good only on special train and 
connections at above points. 


Dining car service. | 


ta 
ws 


The best combination 
you A 
hot weather diet for 
the children and grown 


folks. 


licious, refreshing. 


ever tasted. 


Nutritious, de- 


Those who like a touch of 
ginger should not forget 


Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


REDUCED RATES TO CLEVELAND VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





ACCOUNT G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT. 


On account of the Thirty-fifth Annual En- 
| campment of the Grand Army of the Republic, 


| to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, September 10 to 
14, inclusive, the Pennsylvania Kailroad Com- 
pany will sell excursion tickets to Cleveland from 
stations on its line, at greatly reduced rates. 

Tickets will be sold and good going Septem- 
ber 8 to 12, inclusive; good to return until 
September 15, inclusive; but by depositing 
ticket with joint agent at Cleveland, prior to 
noon of September 15, and the payment of fifty 
cents, return limit may be extended to October 
8, inclusive 

For specific rates and further information 
apply to ticket agents. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


BBP PPPOE POP IEP 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 





Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 

ACTS A8 TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAR- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE C'fARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrater, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Act x 
ASAS. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, J. OB. 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H, TROTH; Secretary,C, WALTER BORTON. 


Well Appointed Dining Room 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 


Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
ROOMS : 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 
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Wash Fabrics 
Plain Colors 


Plain-color wash goods make 
up prettily with a trimming of 
lace, braid or embroidery in a 
contrasting shade. We mention 
a few of the fabrics we offer in 
all the wanted colors at prices the 
lowest for dependable qualities : 


Bates’ Seersucker, 27-inch—I2 1c 
Mercerized Ginghams, 30-in—35c 
Scotch Ginghams, 32-inch —30c 
Caledonian Chambray, 32-in—20c 
Anderson’s Ginghams, 32-in—40c 
Satin-Stripe Dimity, 30-inch—ISc 
Fine Irish Dimity, 30-inch —I7c 
Berlin Lawns, 30-inch —10c to 15c 
German Linens, 32-inch —50c 
Briar Rose Lawns, 30-inch—10c 
Samples sent upon request. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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| trip. 
| dining cars attached to the train during the 


AVID 


TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT CALIFORNIA 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD'S PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
SYSTEM 
In view of the great popularity of transconti- 

nental travel under the Personally-Conducted 

System, as evinced in the recent Pennsylvania 


Railroad Tour to the Pacific Coast and Canadian 
Northwest, that company has decided to run 
another tour to the Pacific Coast, including in 
the itinerary a visit to the world-famous Grand 
Canon of Arizona, in the early fall. The tour 
will leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and other stations on the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburg, on Second-day, 
Ninth month 23, and reach New York on the 
homeward trip Third-day, Tenth month 22. 
As in former tours to California under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a special 
train, composed of the highest class of Pullman 
equipment, will be utilized during the entire 
Excellent meals will be served in the 


entire journey, except during the stops in San 





| beauties as the one outlined below. 
| bound, the tourists will pass through the wild 
| Slopes of the Colorado Rockies, around the 
| Great Salt Lake, and over the fastnesses of the 
| Sierra Nevada. 
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Francisco and in Chicago. An observation car 
will appeal to all who delight in scenery. Few 
trips afford so great a diversity in Nature’s 
Westward 


After visiting all the beautiful 
resorts on the sunny California slopes, the 
eastward journey will be through the Arizona 
desert to the Grand Canon of Arizona. Its | 
beauties cannot be painted in mere words. 
Magnificent in coloring, awful in its depths, it 
stands among the natural wonders of the world. 


' Thence across the plains to St. Louis, and 


eastward through Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, the tourists reach their destination 


| just thirty days after leaving home. 


The various transcontinental lines having ‘ 
made low rates on account of the General 


, Triennial Convention ofthe Protestant Episcopal 
| Church, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is 


enabled to offer this superb vacation trip at the 


| low rate of $185 for the round trip from New 
| York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
| any point on Pennsylvania } 


Pittsburg, one in a berth; Astin tg 
round trip, two persons 0; 1 ae 
berth. The rate from Pittsburg will be $5 less. 
Diagrams are now open, and as the number 
who can be accommodated will be strictly | 
limited,names should be registered immediately. 
For further information and descriptive 
pamphlet, apply to George W. Boyd, Assistant 
| General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


Interest allowed on 
deposits. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 





Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 


1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. 
Chas. F. Cloud. 
Chas. Johnson. 


Norristown Office, 39 E. Main Street. 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FIVE PER CENT. SEVEN 


$2,00 YEAR MORTGAGE secured on 


480-acre farm in Labette County, Kansas. Worth 
$13,000. Excellent Bond. Other mortgages as well 
secured in amounts from $500 up. Negotiated by 
TAYLOR, WHEELER & CO. 


For sale by ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [ade te Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A, 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
(below Market, opposite Post Office. 





st 


| CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, | 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





